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DANIEL BOON; 
THE FIRST HUNTER OF KENTUCKY. 


“Of all men, saving Sylla the man slayer, 
Who passes for in life and death most lucky, 
Of the great names which in our faces stare, 
The General Boon, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest among mortals any where ; 
For killing nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoyed the lonely, vigorous, harmless days 
Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze.’’—Don Juan. 


THESE verses are not to be counted among the very happiest of 
Lord Byron’s muse ; and he has, in one particular at least, sacrificed 
the truth to the rhyme—a matter in which poets are suffered to be 
privileged. It is for us to correct these errors. Our Boon was never 
more than a Colonel, We are so liberal in this distinction that it 
has almost ceased to be one; and this is one reason why we are 
rather slow in getting beyond it. Whether he was even a Colonel, 
except by the courtesy, is another question, which it is scarcely pos- 
sible at this late day to answer. It was as a Captain, that he re- 
ceived Governor Dunmore’s commission in ante-revolutionary times, 
during the war with the Shawanese Indians ; and, in his frequent con- 
flicts with the Indians, he led rather in the sudden emergency, at the 
head of his neighbors, aroused by savage incursion, than because of 
any military commission or legal authority. In such cases, distin- 
guished by promptness of character, coolness and ready courage—and 
frequently summoned to the field—a leader receives his title, as such, 
by the spontaneous impulse of those whom he conducts. He is their 
Captain, their Colonel, or their General, as the case may be; and 
such, in all probability, was the origin of Boon’s military titlhe—de- 
served certainly, much more than that of thousands more formally 
bestowed—for our backwoodsman did famous good service without 


_ beat of drum, and probably was one of the most modest leaders of 


men that the world has ever seen. That he ever won the style of 
General is, however, very doubtful. 
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Lord Byron has committed another error of much more importance. 
Boon’s rifle occasionally made free with much nobler victims than 
bear and buck. He was a hunter of men too, upon occasion. Not 
that he was fond of this sport. His nature was a gentle one—really 
and strangely gentle—and did not incline to war. But he had no 
shrinkings, no false tendernesses, no scruples of feeling or conscience 
in the moment of necessity. He was a man, albeit one in whose 
bosom the milk of human kindness still flowed copiously and warm. 
He could be a warrior, ay, and take his rank among warriors, where 
the stakes of the game were death. He smote the savage man, as 
well as the scarcely more savage beast of the same region; and 
though the fact is not expressly written, yet there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he forbore to do battle after the Indian fashion He could 
take a scalp with the rest, and might feel justified in the adoption of a 
practice which, when employed by the whites, had its very great influ- 
ence in discouraging the Indian appetite for war. With these excep- 
tions our epigraph may stand, and we make two-fold allowance in 
the case of a poet and an Englishman, in all matters that concern 
history and America. They both claim privileges in these respects, 
with which, at this moment, we are inno mood to quarrel. Boon 
was all the rest that Byron writes him—lucky that he lived toa good 
old age—that his heart was not rendered callous by strifes or years, 
but was true to the last to the holiest humanities—that his desires 
were few, his.appetites modest, his ambition humble, and his man- 
hood prolonged to the latest moment of his existence. His fortunes 
were thus far good, though he died penniless. 

Boon was one of those remarkable men whom Providence seems 
to have endowed with a special restlessness of character, in order to 
the performance of certain tasks necessary for the human race, but 
from which the greater proportion of mankind shrink in dismay. He 
was born to be a pioneer. It is useless to talk about training here. 
A man like Boon is as much the creature of a special destiny as the 
poet or the painter. He has his office appointed him—and the mere 
influences of the community in which he is reared, though these may 
contribute to his passion, cannot at any time subdue it. In an age of 
chivalry—during the Crusades—Boon would have been a knight 
errant, equally fearless and gentle. That he would have been much 
of a Squire of Dames, is very uncertain—but he loved his wife, and 
he risked his scalp more than once to rescue beauty from the clutches 
of the savage. His native mood prompted his adventure. He had 
an eye for the picturesque in nature, as is the marked characteristic 
in all very great hunters—a characteristic of which Mr. Cooper has 
given us an exquisite ideal in Leather Stocking. His mind was of a 
contemplative character, and loved to muse undisturbed by contact 
with man, upon its own movements, as influenced by the surrounding 
atmosphere. A constant desire for change of scene and object, is the 
natural growth of a passion for the picturesque, and an impatience 
of the staid and formal monotonies of ordinary life, springs with equal 
certainty from an eager temperament, great elasticity of muscle, great 
powers of endurance, and an eye that seems to discern and detect, 
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DANIEL BOON, 
rather by an instinct of its own, than by the ordinary exercise of 
vision, objects in forest or prairie, much too obscure for the common 
sighted mortal. These were among the moral and physical charac- 
teristics of our hunter. Add to these, that he was a dead shot, an 
active man with the tomahawk, tall, erect, of powerful frame and 
exquisite symmetry, and you have one of the most perfect specimens 
of the class to which our adventurer belongs. 

Daniel Boon was a Virginian, born some where about the year 
1737.* Of his early life, nothing is known. He emigrated to North- 
Carolina in his youth, where we find him in 1769, a married man, 
with children, oa the banks of the Yadkin. It is at this period that 
his own narrative begins. This production is a small octavo pamphlet 
of thirty or forty pages, and embodies his adventures from the period 
of his arrival in Kentucky to the close of the year 1782. It is pro- 
bably not the production of his own pen, since it bears marks of am- 
bitious composition quite unlike our hunter—sometimes it aims at 
eloquence and poetry, and at all times it lacks that simplicity of man- 
ner which belonged to the character of Boon. In all likelihood, he 
furnished the material to some young lawyer or editor, who dressed 
it up with rhetoric and made it fine for company. With all these 
(supposed) advantages it is an exceedingly unsatisfactory performance. 
Its details are wholly in its flourishes, and never in its facts, and this is 
perhaps a sufficient reason why we should deny the paternity of it to 
Boon himself. The events are meagre and few—a skeleton only of 
a biography, which, properly filled out, would no doubt have been as 
ravishing as any romance. But we must make the most of it, as it is. 

“It was on the first of May, 1769,” that our hunter “resigned his 
domestic happiness for a time, to wander through the wilderness of 
America, in quest of the country of Kentucky.” He assigns no mo- 
tive for the pursuit. He urges no reason for this “resignation of do- 
mestic happiness.” He simply acknowledges an impulse and must 
obey it. His companions were five in number—John Finley, John 
Stewart, Joseph Holden, James Monay and William Cool. Finley, of 
whom, unfortunately, nothing more is known, had visited the country 
two years before. He was now something of a pilot. The party 
was on foot. They burdened themselves neither with clothes nor 
provisions, with no unnecessary equipage, whether for day or night. 
The curtains of heaven and the trees of the wood were their canopy, 
and they slept among the long grasses of the slopes, or amongst the 
dried leaves of the forest, without fear. Their food was taken by the 


* Marshall, in his History of Kentucky, represents him as born in Maryland, 
some where about the year 1746, and emigrating without his parents, to Virginia, 
while yet in the gristle of his youth. With regard to his birth place, we have 
followed the more popular account. The period of his birth, as set down in the 
text, is estimated from the supposed period to which he had reached at the time 
of his death. He was then said to be eighty-five, and he died in 1822. His old- 
est son was killed by the Indians, fighting bravely, on his second visit to Ken- 
tucky, in 1773. Supposing this son to have been sixteen, and Boon to have been 
a father at cantata reasonable estimates—and we arrive at a very probable 
result. If he were born in 1746, he could scarcely have had ason old enough 
for Indian warfare in 1773. 
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way-side. Their stealthy feet came upon the deer as he couched in 
the stunted thicket, and the wild turkey was easily shot from the 
branches of the high tree under which they had slept throughout the 
night. In this manner they went forward in a westwardly direction, 
until they-crossed the wilderness bordering on the Cumberland moun- 
tains. At last, standing upon a gentle but commanding eminence, on 
the seventh day of June, they looked down with delight upon the 
lovely levels of the Kentucky. Here they paused and proceeded to 
encamp. ‘The weather was growing unfavorable, and they built 
themselves a rude but sufficient shelter. Their temporary settlement 
prepared, they sallied forth to reconnoitre the country and seek their 
game. The forest had never before echoed to the footsteps of the 
white man. Wild beasts of all sorts were in abundance, the deer, 
the bear, and mighty herds of the buffalo, cropping the herbage of 
the plains or browsing upon the cane tops inthe morass. From June 
to December, did our hunters prosecute their sports with great satis- 
faction, and in perfect safety. But a change was at hand. On the 
twenty-second of the latter month, Boon and John Stewart went forth 
together. ‘The scene had never been more grateful to the eyes of our 
adventurer. ‘The day was a pleasant one, and their rambles brought 
them to a close of it, through a region of incomparable beauty, upon 
the banks of the Kentucky river. Here, at sunset, as they ascended 
the brow of a hill, they were descried by a party of Indians concealed 
in a neighboring cane-brake. ‘These rushed suddenly out upon them. 
Their surprise was complete, and the next moment found them prison- 
ers. But Boon and his companion betrayed no uneasiness. The 
manly philosophy which teaches to wait patiently and to endure 
without complaint, was that which constituted the chief strength of 
our hunters, as it is that of every heroic nature. They submitted 
without a murmur to captivity, and were kept for seven days in the 
usual Indian sort of confinement. The cheerfulness which they 
manifested, their fortitude and gentleness, disarmed something of the 
watchfulness of their captors They relaxed in their vigilance, and 
Boon was soon enabled to take advantage of the change. In the 
dead of night, as the party lay in a thick cane-brak by a rousing fire, 
our hunter touched his companion quietly, and thus awoke him. The 
Indians were in a deep sleep. A whisper sufficed for a proper under- 
standing between the captives. They rose to their feet and departed, 
leaving the savages to take their rest. And here we see a proof of 
the gentle nature of our hunter. Many of the fierce spirits of our 
forest land, soured by captivity, and reared with a constant hate and 
apprehension of the Indians, would have been as eager for revenge as 
for escape, and once in possession of their freedom, with their foes 
sleeping around them, would never have been satisfied to leave them 
in possession of their scalps. ‘They would have deepened with their 
hatchets those slumbers, which the more human nature of Boon for- 
bore to disturb. 

Our hunters returned to their camp, but found it abandoned. Their 
companions were dispersed and on the way for home. While they 
hesitated, to the surprise of Boon, his brother, Squire Boon, accompa- 
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nied by a stranger, made his appearance in the camp. The party 
now consisted of four, but was soon to be thinned. The stranger who 
came with Squire Boon, soon left them and returned to North-Caro- 
lina, and John Stewart was shortly after killed by the Indians. The 
little party of three suffered surprise. The first intimation which they 
had of the -proximity of the foe, was by the fire from a cane-brake. 
Stewart fell mortally wounded. The two Boons remained unhurt, 
but the Indians showing themselves numerously, with a shout, they 
were forced to precipitate flight, compelled from a distance to behold 
the savage as he stripped the fresh scalp from the bleeding skull of 
their comrade. They were only too well satisfied at being able to 
save their own. Stewart was the first anglo-norman victim of the 
red man, in the lovely wilds of Kentucky. Hitherto, it had been 
their practice to make prisoners of their foes, rather than to despatch 
them. ‘They preferred bondsmen, and the triumph, such as always 
awaited them, when they brought home captives to the wigwam. 
But they had grown embittered by intrusion. The party assailing 
them, may have lost in, recent combat one of their warriors, whose 
manes it was necessary to appease by a victim; or they may have 
recognized their former captives in the victim and his companion. 
Enough, however, that the tradition asserts the blood of John Stew- 
art to be that of the first white man ever shed upon a soil which was 
destined for long years after, to be annually watered from the same 
generous fountains. 

The two Boon’s succeeded in making their escape. Their dis- 
asters did not discourage them. They fied, but did not leave the wil- 
derness. A howling wilderness it was—but, not without its attractions 
for the peculiar nature with which they were endowed. If we can 
believe our hunter, they were still quite happy. “You see,” said 
Boon to the Squire—“You see how little human nature requires. It 
is in our own hearts, rather than in the things around us, that we are 
to seek felicity. A man may be happy in any state’ It only asks a 
perfect resignation to the will of Providence.” 

It does not appear that Squire Boon disputed this philosophy, which 
was no doubt felt by his brother. But they spent no time in the dis- 
cussion, ‘They built themselves a cottage against the winter, and 
devoted themselves wholly, day by day, to the one, but various toil, of 
hunting They remained without disturbance through the winter. 
On the first of May, 1770, Boon sent his brother home for supplies 
and recruits, leaving him, as his narrative mournfully expresses it, 
“by himself, without bread, salt or sugar, without company of his 
fellow creatures, or even a horse or a dog.” A few days of this lone- 
someness were passed uncomfortably enough, exercising all the cour- 
age and philosophy of our hero. Thinking of his wife made him 
melancholy ; for, as Childe Harold has it— 

“Thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek.” 
A. thousand vague apprehensions filled the brain of our hunter, but 
he was not the man to indulge them long. Besides, he had really 
too many pleasures where he was. His life was one of excitements, 
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and a certain sense of insecurity heightened his enjoymeut. He lived 
in sight of loveliness, but on the verge of danger. Beauty came to 
him, with Terror looking over her shoulder. The wilderness was 
charining to the senses and the mind, but its thickets of green con- 
cealed the painted and ferocious savage ; and he who hunted the deer 
successfully through his haunts, might still, while keenly bent 
upon the chase, be unconscious of the stealthy footsteps which were 
set down in his own tracks. With the dawn of day he arose from 
his couch of leaves or rushes, and started upon the chase. New 
groves, and woods, and hills, and plains salute his vision with each 
returning dawn. He pursues no old paths, but reconnoitering the 
country, gathers a new horizon with every sunrise. He describes 
these wanderings as perfectly delicious. ‘The swelling of the breeze, 
the repose of the leaf, the mysterious quiet of the woods, the chaunt 
of the birds, or the long melancholy howl of the wolf at evening— 
these are among the objects, the sights and sounds, which stir his 
sensibilities and move him to the happiest meditations. He tells of 
the delight which he feels as he ascends the great ridges, and looks 
over the fertile vallies, and the ample wastes before him. How he 
follows the Ohio—la Belle Riviere of the French—in all its silent 
wanderings—how he sits and studies the huge mountains as they 
cap their venerable brows with clouds. ‘That he should find a plea- 
sure in such contemplations, declares for his superior moral nature. 
He was not merely a hunter. He was on a mission. The spirit- 
ual sense was strong in him. He felt the union between his 
inner and the nature of the visible world, and yearned for their in- 
timate communion. His thoughts and feelings were those of a great 
discoverer. He could realize the feelings of a Columbus or a Bal- 
boa, and thus gazing over the ocean waste of forest which then 
spread from the dim western outlines of the Alleghanies, to the dis- 
tant and untravelled waters of the Mississippi, he was quite as much 
isolated as was ever any of the great admirals, who set forth, on the 
Atlantic, still dreaming of Cathay. His fire at noon is kindled near 
some sweet water, and his meal is made from the loin of the buck 
which his rifle has just stricken in the forest. And his fast broken, 
he goes on his way rejoicing, ignorant of fatigue while the day lasts, 
still pressing forward, so long as the scene is lovely, and the wild deer 
darts across his path. With the approach of night he retires’ to the 
cane-brake rather than to his camp. He sleeps there infrequently. 
He has reason to believe that it is visited in his absence, and a new 
resting place receives him every night. How this very insecurity 
sweetens his adventures! He sleeps not the less soundly under these 
circumstances. He does not fear, for, in his own words—“How un- 
happy such a situation for a man tormented with fear, which is vain 
if no danger comes, and if it does only augments the pain.” It is his 
boast to be free from this humiliating passion—he speaks of being 
“diverted” by the wolves howling about his den by night; and it was 
at their own peril they erossed his path by day. “I had plenty,” he 
says, “in the midst of want; was happy, though surrounded by dan- 
gers; how should I be melancholy? No populous city, with all its 
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structures and all its commerce, could afford me so much pleasure as 
I found here.” 

And thus, lonely but not unhappy, he remained until July, when 
his brother returned to himat hisold camp. Here it was now thought 
imprudent to linger longer. The Indians were probably awakened to 
his proximity. They set out accordingly for Cumberland river, be- 
stowing names, like other founders of nations, upon heights, and 

lains, and waters. No event occurs of interest in the life of our 

unter, but in the latter part of 1771, we find him once more at home, 
from which he had been absent more than two years. He finds his 
family in happy circumstances, but is not satisfied to leave them so. 
The destiny must be obeyed. ‘I'hat restless impulse to change will 
admit of no excuse, and he sells his farm on the Yadkin, and all his 
unnecessary baggage, and, with five families more, leaves home in 
September, 1773, for a final remove to the lovely forest land which 
has delighted him so much. Before the party had left the settled 
regions, it was joined by another, consisting of forty men. The soli- 
tude of Kentucky was about to be broken. ‘The seal had been taken 
from the fountain. But the numbers which increased their strength 
diminished their security, and left them fewer chances of concealment 
and escape. A melancholy finish was about to befall this journey. 
On the tenth of October, they were surprised by the Indians The 
rear of the party—probably less vigilant than the advance—was 
attacked, and six of the whites were slain. The Indians were re- 
pulsed, yet the cattle was dispersed, and the company so dispirited 
that they retreated forty miles, to a settlement on Clinch river. 

But Boon ceased to be alone in this march of discovery into the 
Kentucky wilderness. There were other spirits like himself, destined 
to open the way for the thronging multitudes that began to cry aloud 
for homes of their own. In 1770, an expedition consisting of forty 
stout hunters, set out from the western settlements of Virginia, for 
the purpose of trapping and shooting upon the other side of the Cum- 
berland mountain. Of these, thirty may have fallen by the hands of 
the Indians. Welosesight of them altogether. Nine of them reached 
Kentucky under the command of Col. James Knox. They were so 
long gone from home, that they acquired the proverbial name of “the 
Long Hunters.” Thus it was that Boon was not the sole white occu- 
pant of Kentucky, as he imagined. The two parties never met. 
They might well pass each other a thousand times in those pathless 
wilds, as ships scattered over the broad waste of ocean, yet never 
come in sight of their mutual fires. From this peried, every succes- 
sive season sent forth its new explorers and many of them men of re- 
markable courage and capacity ; but our consideration must now be 
yielded entirely to one. Boon continued with his family at Clinch 
river, until 1774, when he accepted an appointment of Governor Dun- 
more, of Virginia, to conduct a brigade of surveyors from the falls of 
the Ohio, into the new settlement. His reputation was evidently 
spreading. Without the slightest ambition for notoriety, flying, as it 
were, from his kindred and society, he was rapidly and in spite of 
himself, acquiring fame among them. He executed his mission with 
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success and in safety, completing a tour of eight hundred miles, 
through a wilderness, in sixty-two days. His duties were so well 
performed, that his Excellency extended his confidence, and conferred 
upon our pioneer the military command of no less than three garri- 
sons, with the rank and commission of Captain. These garrisons 
were upon the Virginia frontiers, and meant to protect them from the 
incursions of the Shawanees, who had broken out in bloody war. 
This outbreak is one that will be remembered by the reader, when 
told that it originated in the wanton butchery, by Colonel Cresap, of 
the friendly chief Logan. The speech of this famous warrior, as 
preserved by Jefferson, will never be forgotten, so long as natural elo- 
quence, enlivened by the most cruel provocations, and sharpened by 
justice, holds a place among the recollections of men. This pathetic 
performance furnishes the justification of a war begun by the Shawa- 
nees. ‘They were defeated, but not till after a bloody struggle. Seve- 
ral severe battles took place between them and the border militia, and 
one, in particular, at the mouth of the Great Kenhawha, in which the 
Indians were heavy sufferers. What share Boon had in these con- 
flicts is not told us, by himself. His modesty only permits us to 
know that he had a responsible command, in the hour of danger; 
and we know that he acquired the confidence of the authorities for 
the execution of his trusts. He gives us no details, and as his posi- 
tion was a subordinate one, the chronicles are silent on the subject of 
his claims. But his fame had spread and was still spreading. Al- 
teady, the tradition had reached the settlements, of a great and fear- 
less pioneer—the first white man who had ever dared to pass alone 
into that howling wilderness, upon which even the Indians themselves 
had agreed to confer the terrible name of the “Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” Such is the signification of the Indian word, “Kentucky” — 
a name conferred rather in regard to the uses of the region, than to 
its real characteristics or external appearance. It had been the battle 
ground for a thousand years, of as many different nations. Unoccu- 
pied by any, it was a debateable land, to which they wandered con- 
stantly, in squads varying from three persons to as many hundred, 
with a view to the spoils of the chase or of war. War in short, is 
an absolute necessity of all the Indian tribes, as it is the simple con- 
sequence of the life of the hunter. When in pursuit of game, two 
tribes encounter in the same hunting grounds, conflict is inevitable. 
And in proportion to the increasing scarcity of game, will the feel- 
ings of hate become embittered. A people who live by the chase 
must always be savage. 

Our hunter next appears in a somewhat more dignified capacity. 
He is solicited by a company of North-Carolina gentlemen to attend 
a treaty at Watauga, to negotiate with the Cherokees for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land on the south side of the Kentucky river. 
He did so in March 1775—made the purchase, and was appointed 
to explore the country and open the way for the proprietors, Discre- 
tionary powers were given to our hunter, and with a number of cho- 
sen men, well armed, he sets out upon the expedition. At the treaty 
thus made at Watauga, when the instrument was signed, a venera- 
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ble Indian took Boon by the hand, and said to him—“Brother, we 
have given you a fine land, but I believe you will have much trouble 
in settling it.” ‘The first steps which he took for this purpose, proved 
the justness of this opinion. Within a few miles of the site of Boons- 
borough, a settlement which he subsequently made, the party was 
fired upon by the Indians, two men slain and two wounded. Boon 
stood his ground and beat off the enemy. ‘Three days after, they had 
another attack, in which two more were slain and two wounded. 
The Indians were again defeated, and the party succeeded in reach- 
ing the Kentucky river without further loss. On the first day of 
April, they struck the first axe into the timbers from which rose the 
fortress of Boonsborough. On the fourth day, the Indians slew one 
of their men, but the work advanced to completion. He then pro- 
ceeded to remove his family to the spot, which he did in safety. 
“My wife and daughter,” he exclaims, with, as we may suppose, a 
natural exultation, “were the first white women that ever stood on 
the banks of the Kentucky river.” 

But the establishment of the fortress was the signal for war. It 
immediately drew, as to a centre of attraction, the roving tribes by 
which the country was traversed. They harrassed the settlers while 
building it, and now maintained almost constant watch about the 
precincts, and every inadvertence of the emigrant—if he forbore for 
a moment his precautions—if he wandered beyond a certain limit— 
he paid the penalty with wounds or death. Their hostility was still 
farther stimulated by British and Tory influence. The revolutionary 
war had begun, and our benign mother of Great Brifain had already 
filled the forest with her emissaries, fomenting their always eager 
jealousy, and the common appetite, for war and plunder. While Con- 
gress were making the declaration of independence, at Phildelphia, 
Boon was already waging the conflict. One of his severest trials 
was now at hand. On the fourteenth of July, 1776—his daughter, 
with two other girls, the children of Col. Calaway, were made cap- 
tives by the Indians, within gun shot of the fort. The alarm was 
soon given, and Boon, with a small party of eight men, immediately 
began the pursuit. A keen hunter, well versed in Indian customs, 
cool and determined, he pressed the chase with an acuteness and ear- 
nestness that soon brought him within sight of his object. He over- 
took the Indians two days after, brought them to battle, slew two of 
their number, and recovered all the girls. These are the simple facts. 
The reader must conceive for himself, the feelings of the father, the 
terrors of the children, the skill of the hunter, the courage of the 
pioneer—all brought into liveliest action, and forming a natural ro- 
mance not less full of interest because, in the history of our forest 
settlements, it has become a very common one. 

The year of 1777, found Kentucky sprinkled with settlements of 
the whites—rude block-houses, isolated out posts, that specked the 
wilderness imperceptibly, like dots that stand for islets on some great 
map of the nations. Among the new settlers following the example 
of Boon, may be mentioned as particularly distinguished by the chief 
characteristics of their predecessor, the names of James Harrod, Ben- 
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jamin Logan, and Capt. Thos. Bullett. Harrod, like Boone, was a 
man framed in the very prodigality of nature. He was six feet high, 
and straight as an arrow. His muscular power and activity were 
immense. His eyes and hair were dark, his face animated, but his 
deportment grave—as is usually the case with persons of great 
pride of character, who have been reared in seclusion. It is a trait 
of the aborigines, and of all people living in communities sparse- 
ly occupied. Gentle and conciliating in manner, frank in conver- 
sation and very fluent, Harrod, who had never known any thing 
better in the way of education than an “old field school,” was yet a 
highly accomplished gentleman. He was schooled by those influ- 
ences that best bring into exercise the capacities of the man. He 
had lived among men, had been taught by the pressing necessities 
of life, and what he knew was known thoroughly, as the result of 
his own experience. His courage was generous to the last degree. 
He seemed as superior to selfish fears as to selfish gains, and was ever 
on the alert, to serve and to save the suffering. ‘Tidings are brought 
him that a party of Indians four miles off, have murdered one of their 
neighbors. “Boys,” he says to those about him—“we will go and pun- 
ish the red rascals.” He is the first in danger, the last in retreat. 
Does a poor family need food, he volunteers his rifle in their behalf, 
seeks the forest, kills the game and brings it home to the destitute. 
Does a horse wander beyond the range, and into forests in which the 
savage is just as likely to lurk as not, he mounts his own, and 
dashes boldly into the thicket. Harrod was a true specimen of our 
forest gentleman—a man above meanness—a frank and earnest na- 
ture—with impulses the most generous, and a courage the most spon- 
taneous—independent in thought, fearless in action, frank in coun- 
cil, modest in opinion, and always manly in behaviour. His memo- 
ry, as it should be, is still properly honored in Kentucky. 

Not unlike him in many respects, were the other pioneers, whose 
names have been given. Benjamin Logan aimed at high distinctions 
in military and civil life. He was a man of thought as well as ac- 
tion—a firm, clear headed man, of great executive mind, a decided 
will, great fortitude, courage and judicious conduct. He was of 
Boon’s exploring expedition, in 1773, and subsequently had a share in 
that of Lord Dunmore, of 1774. 

' Of Captain Bullitt, we have a few particulars, which sustain fully 
his claim to rank honorably with the first and master spirits of this 
forest region. He was one of the first to approach the rapids of the 
Ohio—a scene of terror to the inexperienced boatmen of these days, 
in their boats hollowed from logs, or in the frailer vessels of bark em- 
ployed by the Indians—which effectually paralyzed the courage of 
those who sought to descend the stream. A torrent that rushes at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, down a succession of rocky ledges, 
foaming white through their dark passages, and sending up a roar as 
of dreadful strife—might well discourage and daunt the inexperienced 
boatman. But Bullitt explored the channel, and was the first to con- 
duct the bark of the way-farer to security in a port, in the very mouth 
of the warring waters—a safe and commodious harbor on the side of 
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the Kentucky river—safe from the danger and rendered more lovely, 
by the contrast of its sweet repose, with the chafing billows beside 
which it seemed to nestle. Here, the explorer made his settlement. 
He died prematurely, after having won, by his judgment, his courage, 
his address, and great resources, the complete confidence of all with 
whom he came in contact. Other names might be given, bold, strong 
hearted and adventurous spirits, framed like these for enterprise and 
endurance, who had already dotted the face of the great Kentucky 
wilderness, with the fires of a rude civilization. Their settlements 
united the fortress with the wigwam. ‘The fort of the white man, 
in those days and regions, consisted of a central block house, and 
contiguous cabins enclosed with palisades. The woods were cut 
down within a given distance, and none were permitted to straggle 
beyond certain limits. These were the places of safety and rendez- 
vous—the stages made by all new comers—the places of refuge upon 
alarm—points of as much importance as the isolated chalét among 
the mountains of the Swiss. 

While Boon was rescuing the girls from a small party of the sava- 
ges, this wily enemy had simultaneously scattered numerous bands 
over the wilderness. ‘These, at nearly the same moment, proceeded 
to attack the various settlements. The general movement was poli- 
ticly conceived, in order to prevent the relief of one post by another. 
They did not succeed against any of the posts, except in the murder 
of an occasional settler, and the destruction of cattle; and the year 
passed off in continual alarms, unattended by any serious injuries. 
But, on the fifteenth April, 1776, Boonsborough was beleaguered by a 
considerable force. Indian weapons and warfare are not particularly 
adapted to sieges. They have neither battering rams nor cannon, 
and that caution which is one of their characteristics, forbids any 
attempt at escalade, even if the use of the scaling ladder were known. 
In besieging an armed station, therefore, the Indian seldom exposes 
himself to danger, and as seldom betrays his real numbers. But 
every shrub and hollow in the neighborhood, tree or rock, dell or din- 
gle, conceals its man—vigilant in watch, prompt to take advantage, 
and ready for flight or conflict, according as opportunity or necessity 
counsels. He crawls from bush to bush in his approach, he crouches 
behind stump or shrub—his patience is inexhaustible while his prey 
is before him, and while it is possible that victory will reward his 
vigilance. His wars were seldom bloody until he encountered with 
the anglo-norman, and then he paid the penalty of an inferior civili- 
zation. The loss of a warrior was a serious event—the taking of a 
single scalp was a triumph. To gain but one shot ata foe, an In- 
dian would crouch all day in a painful posture ; and the loss of five 
warriors, would greatly discourage a daring war party. To contend 
properly with such foes, needed a patience and vigilance like their 
own, and the exhibition of these qualities on the part of the whites, 
very soon depressed their audacity. Boon was too familiar with 
their character, to be led into error, and they soon abandoned the 
leaguer of his post. He lost but one man, slain, and four wounded. 
Their own losses were carefully concealed from the garrison. A 
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second attempt was made by double their former number—two hun- 
dred Indians—in the July following. They maintained the siege but 
forty-eight hours, and had seven men killed—when they departed 
precipitately. The loss of the garrison was but one man slain, and 
two wounded. Boonsborough had a garrison of but twenty-two men. 
Logan’s fort was besieged on the nineteenth of the same month, by 
another party of two hundred Indians. The garrison consisted of 
fifteen men; of these, two were slain and one wounded. The assail- 
ants were baffled in every instance, but nevertheless wrought con- 
siderable mischief to the infant settlements. But they were now be- 
ginning to be strengthened from the frontiers. Emigrants frequently 
joined their ranks. Boon had scarcely been freed from the immedi- 
ate presence of his foes, when forty-five men came in from North-Caro- 
lina, succeeded, a month after, by a party of one hundred under Col. 
Bowman, from Virginia. But, in due proportion to their increase of 
numbers, were the increased hostility and numbers of the savages ; 
and for the term of six weeks from this accession of strength, searce- 
ly a day passed without some skirmish, in some quarter, between the 
parties. But the “Long Knife,” as the borderers had been for so long 
a time called by the Indians, at length proved their superiority in 
spite of their inferior numbers. The latter no longer ventured on open 
warfare—no longer attempted seiges, but, placing themselves in am- 
bush along the paths, lay in waiting for chance successes. Boon 
was destined, in person, to reward the patience and vigilance of one 
of these parties. He had been fighting day by day against the ene- 
my, and always with success. He tells us none of his achievements. 
But he who has any conception of the peculiarities, the terrors and 
the vicissitudes of savage warfare, can readily conjecture the scout 
by night, the ambuscade by day, the surprise, the sortie, the fierce 
hurra of the borderers, and the ghastly whoop of the savage. Our 
forest hero had braved or displayed all these, with the coolness of one 
whose composure of nerve nothing could disturb, and the enemy had 
disappeared. from before his face. His fortress was no longer threat- 
ened, and the infant colony began to flourish in such a manner as to 
inspire the inhabitants with too much confidence in their fortunes. 
Whether Boon himself too soon relaxed in his vigilance—whether it 
was by his own or the neglect of others, that the event happened 
which we are about to relate—cannot now be determined. But on 
the seventh of February, 1778, he was captured by a party consisting 
of one hundred and two Indians and two Frenchmen. He had gone 
out with a force of thirty men to the Blue Licks, on Licking river, 
to make salt for the several garrisons. Finding himself without 
power of escape, he capitulated for the safety of his party, and was 
treated well by his captors. How the Frenchmen came to be assail- 
ants against the American settlers, at a time when France and the 
United States were on friendly terms, and about to form an alliance 
offensive and defensive against the British, it is not easy at this time 
of day to guess. In all probability, the Frenchmen in question were 
mere renegades, indifferent to all European authority, and seeking the 
gratification of a passion for strife and plunder fully equal to that of 
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the savages; or they may have been captives to the Indians on some 
previous occasion, and, adopted into the tribe, had readily amalgama- 
ted with the red men. It is known that the French, in all their in- 
tercourse with the Indians, proved themselves much more flexible 
than the more stubborn anglo-saxon, were more popular with the na- 
tives, and frequently led their warriors to battle. In the Cherokee 
wars of 1757-8, French officers were scattered all over the interior, 
counselling and fomenting the savages to strife. 

Boon and his party were treated with kindness by his captors. 
They were conducted first to Old Chilicothe, the principal Indian 
town on Little Miami, and subsequently, Boon, with ten of his men, 
were conveyed to the British post of Detroit, held by Governor Ham- 
ilton. On these two journeys, Boon’s deportment was such, that the 
Indians became completely charmed with him; so much so, that they 
refused to leave him with Hamilton, though that officer offered them 
one hundred pounds sterling for his ransom, with no other view than 
to give the Captain his parole. Boon also acknowledges the kind- 
ness of several English gentlemen who offered to supply his wants, 
and would have pressed many gifts upon him—all of which, how- 
ever, with the simple pride which formed so large an element of his 
character, he firmly but thankfully declined. His valor, his fortitude, 
his skill, his integrity, had all impressed themselves upon the Indians, 
with whom these are the paramount virtues. His fame had evidently 
reached the remotest parts of the northern British settlements, and 
his personal deportment when he was encountered, had justified the 
golden opinions he had won. 

His ten followers were left as prisoners at Detroit, but he was taken 
back to Chilicothe. Here he was adopted into a family, became a 
son, and won greatly upon the affection of his new parents, his bro- 
thers, sisters, and their friends. He preserved his cheerfulness, and 
this was a great virtue in their eyes. He had no complaints, no 
murmurs, put on no evil brows, obeyed their instructions, and grew 
friendly and familiar with all around him. He won their applause at 
their shooting matches, though, as it would seem, rather by shooting 
ill than well. ‘The Indians, vain of their skill, do not like to be 
beaten, and the good sense and tact of our forester, never suffered him 
to show the superiority which he possessed. “I was careful not to 
exceed many of them in shooting, for no people are more envious than 
they in this sport. I could observe in their countenances and gestures 
the greatest expression of joy, when they exceeded me; and when 
the reverse happened, of envy.” ‘The King of the Shawanees treated 
him with particular favor, and, after awhile, he was suffered to hunt 
alone, and at liberty, as one in whom they had entire confidence. 
For a time, he maintained his fidelity, and brought in regularly the 
spoils of his hunting, but he meditated escape the while. They take 
him to the salt springs on Scioto, where his time, for ten days, is 
employed either in hunting or making salt. When he returns to 
Chilicothe, he was alarmed by the sight of four hundred and fifty 
chosen warriors, armed to the teeth, and covered with war paint, pre- 
paring to go against Boonsborough. This discovery precipitates his 
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resolves. On the sixteenth June, circumstances seeming to favor his 
design, le leaves his tribe before day, and reaches Boonsborough on 
the twentieth—a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. In this 
flight he ate but one meal. He found the fortress in bad condition, 
but immediately proceeded to its repair, strengthening the gates and 
posterns and forming double bastions. Fortunately, the Indians gave 
him time for this. His flight had determined them to delay the pro- 
posed assault. In the meantime their spies cover the country, and the 
council house is frequently opened for discussion. The savage tribes 
are getting more and more anxious, as they view the daily progress 
of the “Long Knife.” They begin to dread his number as they 
dread his peculiar resources ; and to see in the presence of such hun- 
ters as Daniel Boon, a fearful augury, against which they cannot shut 
their eyes—a sign of their own extermination, and of that 


“Advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts.” 


They were preparing for a last grand effort, in which they were to 
make their resources, so they fondly thought, commensurate with 
their object. But Boon was not intimidated, and while their prepara- 
tions were yet in progress, he carried the attack into their country, 
and meeting with a party of thirty near the “Paint Creek Town,” on 
their way to join the Chilicothians, he gave them battle and dispersed 
them, without losing a man. LEluding the main force of the savages, 
then on their march for Boonsborough, he reached that post in safety, 
and in season for its defence. The enemy appeared before it on the 
eighth of August. They were four hundred and fifty-four in num- 
ber, under the command of Capt. Duquesne and eleven other French- 
men, beside their own chiefs. ‘They had British and French flags 
flying, though the fort was summoned in the name of his Brittannic 
majesty. 

The danger was a threatening one. ‘The force in the garrison was 
small. ‘The number of the enemy was unusually large for an Indian 
force, and they were led by European officers. But the hearts of our peo- 
ple did not failthem. ‘They had succeeded in securing their horses and 
cattle within the pickets, and Boon was soon ready with his answer 
to the stern summons of the foe. “Death,” he says to himself, “is bet- 
ter than captivity!” He had already tasted enough of that bitter 
draught. “If taken by storm, we are doomed to destruction ; but we 
must prevent that and preserve the fort, if possible.” His answer to 
the enemy, whose chief came himself beneath the walls to receive 
it,—was after a very plain, but a very manly fashion. “We shall de- 
fend our fort while a man of us lives. We laugh at your preparations. 
We are ready for you, and thank you for the time you gave us. Try 
your shoulders upon our gates as soon as you please ;—they will hard- 
ly give you admittance.” 

They knew Boon’s firmness of character, and were discouraged by 
his answer. They resolved to try the effects of cunning rather than 
valor. Another interview was obtained, and Boon was assured that 
by the special instructions of Governor Hamilton, they were only to 
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take captive, and not to destroy them. But of this they declared them- 
selves hopeless, and would be content to treat for peace, and depart peace- 
ably, if nine of the garrison would come forth for this purpose. ‘The pro- 
posal did not deceive our borderers, but they prepared to comply with the 
proposal, relying on their caution, their courage, the vigilance of the gar- 
rison, and other circumstances, for their safety. ‘lhe conference was 
to be held within sixty yards of the garrison,—within rifle-shot, in 
short,—and this arranged, Boon, with eight others, advanced from the 
fortress into the plain. Here, at the given distance, the chiefs of the 
besiegers were met,—the terms of amnesty agreed on, papers drawn, 
and regularly signed and delivered. “And now,” said the Indians, 
with delightful simplicity,—“it is customary on all such occasions for 
hands to be shaken, in token of future friendship.” It was with a 
rare confidence in the physical strength, the muscle and activity of 
himself and men, that Boon agreed to this also ;—“for,” says he, “we 
were soon convinced that they sought only to make us prisoners.” 
The gripe of friendship, indeed, became a grapple, and the little party 
of nine were surrounded by the greater part of the Indian army. But, 
the confidence of our Borderer in the courage and conduct of his men, 
did not deceive him. They threw off their assailants, broke through 
the throng, and amidst a heavy, but random fire, succeeded in reach- 
ing the fortress. But asingle man was wounded. Then ensued the 
battle. The fort was completely environed, and the fight continued 
with little intermission for nine days Finding that they made no 
impression by this mode of warfare, the enemy opened a mine, the shaft 
advancing from the Kentucky river, which was but sixty yards from 
the fort. The garrison discovered their object by the discoloration of 
the river, and proceeded to baffle them in this object by cutting a trench 
across their subterranean passage. This proceeding became revealed 
to the besiegers by the clay thrown out of the fort, and effectually 
served to discourage the further prosecution of their attempt. So far 
they had gained nothing. They had slain but two of the garrison, 
and wounded twice that number. They had made no impression upon 
the firmness of Boon and his companions. Their own losses were 
very great for an Indian army,—thirty-seven killed, and more than 
twice that number wounded. Sick of a game so unprofitable, they 
suddenly disappeared on the 20th of the month, after a leaguer of thir- 
teen days. This was the last attempt upon Boonsborough. It has 
been asked why the Frenchman who led this force did not attempt 
escalade. The stockades were but twelve feet high, and every Indian 
had his tomahawk. The force was five times that of the garrison. 
But it must be remembered that an Indian army has no men to lose. 
They will never rush on death. They employ no forlorn hopes. Their 
policy is never to engage in battle, unless with the chances wholly in 
their favor. To mount battlements in the teeth of ninety rifles, was a 
game too hazardous for them to play; and it is scarcely possible, that, 
even if Duquesne counselled the attempt by storm, the savage chiefs 
listened to him one moment. That they were busy enough in their 
own way, may be guessed from the fact, that the garrison picked up 
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one hundred and twenty-five pounds weight of bullets, to say nothing 
of the greater number that were buried in the logs of the fortress. 

During Boon’s captivity at Chilicothe, his wife, despairing of see- 
ing him again, returned with her family to “the settlements.” —It was 
thus that our foresters called the abodes of civilization. As soon as 
Boonsborough was relieved from its leaguer, and there seemed no im- 
mediate call for his presence, he followed her thither, and once more 
removed bag and baggage to the wilderness. In the meantime, the 
war became scattered over the whole face of Kentucky. ‘The white 
intruder became the common enemy, and the numerous Indian tribes 
which had heretofore fought only among themselves, now concentrated 
their arms upon him only. Numberless were the conflicts, bloodless 
or bloody, which constantly took place, in which new men were 
making themselves distinguished, while they laid the foundation for 
social securities which they themselves were destined never to enjoy. 
The return of Boon was not a return to quiet or inactivity. He was 
forever on the alert,—on the watch to assist the stranger, to rescue 
the captive, to help the distressed. He was always ranging, now as 
a hunter. and now as a spy,—no region too wild for his adventure, no 
danger too threatening for his courage and confidence. He passed 
from duty to duty with a readiness and promptitude that left him no 
time for repose, and as little for apprehension. Wonderfully fortunate, 
he did not always escape with impunity. On.the sixth of October, 
while returning with his brother from a scout, they were fired upon 
from an Indian ambush. His brother was shot down at the first fire, 
and Boon was closely pursued for three miles,—the Indians trailing 
with adog. Availing himself of the first chance, Boon succeeded in 
shooting the dog, and thus escaped. 

The winter which followed was early and severe. ‘Tie inhabitants 
suffered greatly, as the corn of the previous season had been very gen- 
erally destroyed by the Indians. ‘The people lived chiefly on buffalo 
flesh. But there was a consolation even in the severities and privations 
of the season, since it confined the savages to their wigwams. With 
the spring they re-appeared, and obtained some advantages. Captain 
Ashton, with twenty-five men, was worsted in a fight with a superior 
number. Ashton was slain, with twelve of his men. Capt. Holden 
was defeated in like manner, with seventeen men; and every day re- 
sulted in new disasters. ‘The Shawanees, the Cherokees, Wyandots, 
‘l'awas, Delawares, and several others on the northern frontiers, were 
united against the settlers; and, under the influence of two renegade 
white men, McKee and Girty, whose deeds have made their names 
infamously notorious throughout the West, were inflamed to constant 
and bloody activity. ‘lhe prospects of the new colonies were gloomy 
enough, and it was equally necessary to inspirit the settlers and to 
check the Indians. On the 18th August, 1782, Boon, with Colonels 
Todd and Trigg, and Major Harland, collected one hundred and sev- 
enty-six men, and took the trail after an army of five hundred Indians, 
who had but a few days before assailed Bryant’s Station, near Lex- 
ington, but without success. They pursued this body beyond the Blue 
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Licks, to a remarkable bend of the main fork of Licking river, and 
overtook them on the 19th. At first the savages gave way. The 
pursuers, ignorant of their number, passed the river, pressing the pur- 
suit. The enemy rallied, in a good position, formed the line of battle 
skilfully, and satisfied of their great superiority, awaited the attack. 
It began very fiercely, lasted for fifteen minutes, when Boon’s party 
were compelled to retreat, with a loss of 67 men, sevenof whom were 
prisoners. Cols. Todd and ‘Trigg and Major Harland, were all slain. 
Boon was the sole leader surviving, and he lost:his second son. The 
battle was terribly bloody while it lasted. The Indians having lost 
64 men slain, put to death four of their prisoners, that the number lost 
on both sides should be equal. Boon says, that the Indians acknow- 
ledged that another fire would have caused their dispersion. The fu- 
gitives were met by a party led by Col. Logan, but they came too 
late ; a little sooner, and the defeat must have been a victory, and no 
such loss would have been sustained. The principal slaughter was 
tnade during the flight. When the whites gave way, they were pur- 
sued with the utmost eagerness. The river was difficult of passage, 
and some were killed as they entered, some as they swam, others as 
they ascended the opposite cliffs. The melancholy news was brought 
in a few hours to Lexington, which it left full of widows 

Boon immediately joined another expedition, under Gen. Clark, and 
once more went in pursuit of the same body of Indians. The pursuit 
was commenced with great secresy and promptness, and the savages 
were overtaken within two miles of their towns; but not before they 
had received the alarm from two of their runners. They fled in con- 
fusion, dispersing on all hands, not waiting the attack, and leaving 
their villages and all they possessed to the fury of the whites. These 
hurried, winged with rage and eager for revenge, through many of 
their towns on the Miami. Nowhere were they withstood. They 
slew but few of the enemy, and took but few prisoners ; but they burnt 
the towns where they came, destroyed their corn, fruits and provisions, 
and swept the country with desolation. This inroad had its effects. 
It dispirited the savages, broke up their plans, dissolved their confeder- 
acy, and taught them the impossibility of contending, with any hope 
of success, against the superior resources of the white man. It was 
Boon’s last campaign. But he still remained a wanderer. As Ken- 
tucky grew populous, he passed to less crowded regions, removed 
finally to the Missouri territory, and in upper Louisiana received a 
grant of 2000 acres of land from the Spanish authorities. He settled 
at Charette, on the Missouri, some distance from the inhabited parts 
of the country, and followed the habits of life which delighted his 
early manhood. He was still the hunter and the trapper, and con- 
tinued so to the day of his death, which occurred in 1822. A news- 
paper account represents him as having been found dead in the woods, 
with his rifle in his grasp. Such a finish to such a life, would have 
been equally appropriate and natural. It1s related, that some time be- 
fore his death, he had his coffin made out of a favorite cherry-tree ;— 
upon this, for several years, he bestowed a course of rubbing, which 
brought it to an exquisite polish, He had reached the mature term of 
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eighty-five years, through. vicissitudes, toils and dangers which are. 
apt to abridge greatly the ordinary length of human existence. It 
will not be thought extravagant, if, in addition to the merits of being 
a brave and good man, and great hunter, we consider him a great dis- 
coverer also. Standing upon Cumberland mountain, and looking out 
upon the broad vallies and fertile bottoms of Kentucky, he certainly 
thought himself so. We have no doubt he felt very much as Columbus 
did, gazing from his caraval on San Salvador; as Cortes, looking 
down from the crest of Ahualeo, on the valley of Mexico; or Vasco 
Nunez, standing alone on the peak of Darien, and stretching his eyes 
over the hitherto undiscovered waters of the Pacific. 


ANNIE. 





BY ALBERT PIKE. 





The golden climbing jasmine grows 
Along the bright, clear Ouachita— 

On each bewildered wind that blows 

Its.sweet perfume there over flows, 
And eddying floats afar. 

It is a wild, sweet, simple flower, 

Each leaf a glossy evergreen— 

And when the spring rains softly shower, 
Its jewelled ringlets, gold and green, 
Float on the charmed air, between 
The stately trees that over-lean 

The sunny Ouachita. 


Up each tall oak, and sturdy ash 
And elm, along the Ouachita, 
Where dew-tears on the thick leaves plash- 
Its flowers, like beauty’s bright eyes flash, 
Each like a golden star— 
Tempting the glad bees there to roam, 
Great misers, adding to their store 
Of honey; in their hollow home 
In that great, branching sycamore, 
Around whose knees the waters roar, 
A dozen centuries or more, 
On sunny Ouachita. 


I love its simple flowers, that gleam 
Along the silver Ouachita— 
I love the bright, clear, flashing stream, 
For there I dreamed a happy dream, 
In days now fled afar. 
My littie Annie met me there, 
A dear, sweet; lovely, trusting maid, 
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A flower as delicate and fair, 
As those I twined with each dark braid, 
Of glossy hair, while far we strayed, 
Within the green trees’ pleasant shade, 
On sunny Ouachita. 


Her soft eyes and her angel face, 

Like sunshine blessed the Ouachita : 
And blushing in my fond embrace, 
With child-like innocence and grace, 

Trusting, she wandered far. 

There, hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
Two souls together grown in one, 
We lingered daily, loth to part, 
Nor noticed, as the green world spun 
Unceasingly around the sun, 
Time and the river by us run, 
Of sunny Ouachita. 


How fondly did her soft arms twine 
Around me on the Ouachita !—~ 
Her sweet lips chastely pressed to mine, 

Her brown eyes, radiant and divine, 
Each brighter than a star. 
She was my heart, my soul, my all— 
I loved her better than my life— 

And ere the autumn leaves should fall, 
Shorn by the sharp frost’s glittering knife, 
[ hoped, escaping the world’s strife, 

To make her my own darling wife, 
On sunny Ouachita. 


Sadly, ah! sadly by me glide 
Thy waters, clear, cold Ouachita! 
My Annie, my betrothed bride, 
That summer sickened, drooped and died— 
My heaven lost its star, 
A prayer for me was on her lips, 
The last she ever uttered here— 

Her sweet eyes, dark in death’s eclipse, 
For me still glittered with a tear. 
Why could I not be with thee, dear! 
Or know that thou wast dying, near 

The sunny Ouachita? 


Thy woods are green, thy flowers are bright-— 
Thy waters sparkle, Ouachita! 
Thy glades still gleam with golden light— 
And day to me is like a night, 
Moonless, without a star. 
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Dear Annie! while above thy grave, 
I sing this melancholy strain, 
The wild flowers that upon it wave, 
Are watered with my eyes’ warm rain: 
Yet does one happy thought remain— 
We shall be one in heaven again, 
As on the Ouachita. 


OAKATIBBE; 
OR THE CHOCTAW SAMPSON 
I 


Ir was in the year 182-, that I first travelled in the vallies of the 
great south-west. Circumstances, influenced in no slight degree by 
an “errant disposition,” beguiled me to the Choctaw nation, which, at 
that time, occupied the greater part of the space below the ‘Tennessee 
line, lying between the rivers ''ombeckbe and Mississippi, as low, 
nearly, as the town of Jackson, then, as now, the capital of the State 
of Mississippi. I loitered for several weeks in and about this region, 
without feeling the loss or the weight of time. Yet, the reader is not 
to suppose that travelling at that day was so simple a matter, or pos- 
sessed many, if any of the pleasant facilities of the present. Aw con- 
traire: It was then a serious business. It meant travail rather than 
travel. The roads were few and very hard to find. Indian foot- 
paths—with the single exception of the great military traces laid 
out by General Jackson, and extending from Tennessee to Lake 
Ponchartrain—formed almost the only arteries known to the “Nation ;” 
and the portions of settled country in the neighborhood, nominally 
civilized only, were nearly in the same condition. Some of the In- 
dian paths, as I experienced, seemed only to be made for the perplexity 
of the stranger. Like Gray’s passages which “led to nothing,” they 
constantly brought me to a stand. Sometimes they were swallowed 
up-in swamps, and, in such cases, your future route upon the earth 
was to be discovered only by a deliberate and careful survey of the 
skies above. The openings in the trees over head alone instructed 
you in the course you were to pursue. You may readily imagine 
that this sort of progress was as little pleasant as edifying, yet, in 
some respects, it was not wanting in its attractions, also. ‘To the 
young and ardent mind, obstacles of this nature tend rather to excite 
than to depress. They contain the picturesque in themselves, at 
times, and always bring out the moral in the man. “To learn to 
rough it,” is an educational phrase, in the dialect of the new coun- 
tries, which would be of great service, adopted as a rule of govern- 
ment for the young in all. ‘To “coon a log”—a mysterious process to 
the unitiated—swim a river—experiment, at a guess, upon the properties 
of one, and the proprieties of another route—parley with an Indian 
after his own fashion—not to speak of a hundred other incidents which 
the civilized world does not often present—will reconcile a lad of 
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sanguine temperament to a number of annoyances much more serious 
than will attend him on an expedition through our frontier countries. 

It was at the close of a cloudy day in November, that I came 
within hail of the new but rude plantation settlements of Col. H * * * *. 
He had but lately transferred his interests to Mississippi, from one of 
the “maternal thirteen”—had bought largely in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Choctaw nation, and had also acquired, by purchase 
from the natives, certain reserves within it, to which he chiefly owes 
‘that large wealth, which, at this day, he has the reputation of pos- 
sessing. In place of the stately residence which now adorns his 
homestead, there was then but a miserable log-house, one of the most 
ordinary of the country, in which, unaccompanied by his family, he 
held his temporary abiding place. His plantation was barely rescued 
from the dominions of nature. ‘The trees were girdled only the pre- 
vious winter, for his first crop, which was then upon the ground, and 
an excellent crop it was for that immature condition of his fields. 
There is no describing the melancholy aspect of such a settlement, 
seen in winter, on a cloudy day, and in the heart of an immense for- 
est, through which you have travelled for miles, without glimpse of 
human form or habitation. ‘The worm-fence is itself a gloomy spec- 
tacle, and the girdled trees, erect but dead, the perishing skeletons of 
recent life, impress you with sensations not entirely unlike those which 
you would experience in going over some battle-field, from which the 
decaying forms of man and horse have not yet been removed. The 
fences of Col. H * * * * were low in height, though of great extent. 
They were simply sufficient to protect the fields from the random as- 
saults of cattle. Of his out-houses, the most respectable in size, 
solidity and security, was the corn crib. His negro-houses, like the 
log-house in which he himself dwelt, were only so many temporary 
shanties, covered with poles and thatched with bark and pine-straw. 
In short, every thing that met my eye only tended the more to frown 
upon my anticipations of a cheerful fire side and a pleasant arrange- 
ment of the creature-comforts. But my doubts and apprehensions all 
vanished at the moment of my reception. But my doubts and appre- 
hensions all vanished at the moment of my reception. I was met 
by the proprietor with that ease and warmth of manner whichsdoes 
not seem to be conscious of any deficiencies of preparation, and is 
resolved that there shall be none which sincere hospitality can reme- 
dy. Iwas soon prepared to forget that there were deficiencies. I 
felt myself very soon at home. [I had letters to Col. H * * * *, which 
made me particularly welcome, and in ten minutes we were both in 
full sail amongst all the shallows and deeps of ordinary conversation. 

Not that we confined ourselves to these. Our discourse, after a 
little while, turned upon a circumstance which I had witnessed on 
riding through his fields and while approaching his dwelling, which 
struck me with considerable surprise, and disturbed, in some degree, 
certain pre-conceived opinions in my mind. TI had seen, interspersed 
with his negro laborers, a goodly number of Indians of both sexes, 
but chiefly young persons, all equally and busily employed in cotton 
picking. The season had been a protracted one, and favorable, ac- 
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cordingly, to the maturing of great numbers of the bolls which an 
early and severe winter must have otherwise destroyed. The crop, 
in consequence, had been so great as to be beyond the ability, to gather 
in and harvest, of the “force” by which it was made. ‘This, in the 
new and fertile vallies of the south-west, is an usual event. In ordi- 
nary cases, when this happens, it is the custom to buy other negroes 
from less productive regions, to consummate and secure the avails of 
labor of the original “force.” The whole of these, united, are then 
addressed to the task of opening additional lands, which, should they 
_ yield as before, necessarily demand a second purchase of an extra 
number to secure and harvest, in season, the surplus fruits of their 
industry. The planter is very readily persuaded to make this pur- 
chase so long as the seeming necessity shall re-occur; and in this 
manner has he continued expanding his interests, increasing the vol- 
ume of his lands, and incurring debt for these and for his slaves, at 
exorbitant prices, in order to the production of a commodity, every 
additional bag of which, disparages its own value, and depreciates 
the productive power, in an estimate of profit, of the industry by which 
it is produced. It will not be difficult, keeping this fact in mind, as 
a sample of the profligacy of western adventure—to account, in part, 
for the insolvency and desperate condition of a people in possession 
of a country naturally the most fertile of any in the world. 

The crop of Col. H * * * *, was one of this description, It far 
exceeded the ability of his “force,” to pick it in; but instead of buy- 
ing additional slaves for the purpose, he conceived the idea of turn- 
ing to account the lazy Choctaws by whom he was surrounded. He 
proposed to hire them at a moderate compensation, which was to be 
paid them weekly. The temptation of gain was greedily caught at by 
these hungering outcasts, and for a few dollars, or an equivalent in goods, 
groceries, and so forth, some forty-five of them were soon to be seen, 
as busy as might be, in the prosecution of their unusual labors. The 
work was light and easy—none could be more so—and though not 
such adepts as the negro, the Indian women soon contrived to fill 
their bags and baskets, in the course of the day. At dark, you might 
behold them trudging forward under their burdens to the log house, 
where the proprietor stood ready to receive them. Here he weighed 
their burdens, and gave them credit, nightly, for the number of pounds 
which they each broughtin. The night of my arrival was Saturday, 
and the value of the whole week’s labor was then to be summed up 
and accounted for. This necessarily made them all punctual in at- 
tendance, and nothing could be more amusing than the interest which 
they severally displayed as Col. H * * * * took out his memorandum 
book, and proceeded to make his entries. Every eye was fixed upon 
him, and an old Indian, who, though he did not work himself, repre- 
sented the interests of a wife and two able bodied daughters, planted 
himself directly behind this gentleman, and watched, with looks of 
growing sagacity, every stroke that was made in this—to him—vol- 
ume of more than Egyptian mystery and hieroglyphics. Meanwhile, 
the squaws stood about their baskets with looks expressive of similar 
Interest, but at the same time of laudable patience. The negroes in 
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the rear, were scarcely less moved by curiosity, though a contemptu- 
ous grin might be seen on nearly all their countenances, as they felt 
their superiority in nearly every physical and intellectual respect, 
over the untutored savages. Many Indians were present who neither 
had nor sought employment. Of those employed, few or none were 
of middle age. But these were not wanting to the assemblage. 
They might be seen prowling about the rest—watchful of the con- 
cerns of their wives, sons and daughters, with just that sort and 
degree of interest, which the eagle may be supposed to feel, who, 
from his perch on the tree-top or the rock, beholds the fish-hawk dart 
into the water in pursuit of that prey which he meditates to rend 
from his jaws as soon as he shall re-ascend into the air. Their in- 
terest was decidedly greater than that of the poor laborer. It was in 
this manner that these vultures appropriated the fruits of his industry, 
and there was no remedy. ‘They commonly interfered the moment it 
was declared what was due to the employée, to resolve the pay into 
a certain number of gallons of whiskey ; so many pounds of tobacco; 
so much gunpowder and lead. If the employer, as was the case with 
Col H * * * *, refused to furnish them with whiskey, they required 
him to pay in money. With this, they soon made their way to one 
of those moral sinks, called a grog-shop, which English civilization 
is always ready to plant, as its first, most familiar, and most imposing 
standard, among the hills and forests of the savage. 

It may be supposed that this experiment upon the inflexibility of 
Indian character and habit—for it was an experiment which had been 
in trial only a single week—was a subject of no little curiosity to me, 
as it would most probably be to almost every person at all impressed 
with the humiliating moral and social deterioration which has marked 
this fast decaying people. Could it possibly be successfal? Could a 
race, proud, sullen, incommunicative, wandering, be persuaded, even 
by gradual steps, and with the hope of certain compensation to re- 
nounce the wild satisfaction afforded by their desultory and uncon- 
strained modes of life? Could they be beguiled for a season into 
employments which, though they did not demand any severe labors, 
at least required pains-taking, regular industry, and that habitual at- 
tention to daily recurring tasks, which, to their roving nature, would 
make life a most monotonous and unattractive possession? How far 
the lightness of the labor and the simplicity of the employment, with 
the corresponding recompense, would reconcile them to its tasks, was 
the natural subject of my inquiry. On this head, my friend, Col. 
H * * * *, could only conjecture and speculate like myself. His ex- 
periment had been in progress but a few days. But our speculations 
led us to very different conclusions. He was a person of very ardent 
character, and sanguine, to the last degree, of the success of his pro- 
ject. He had no question but that the Indian, even at his present 
stage, might be brought under the influence of a judicious civilization. 
We both agreed that the first process was in procuring their labor— 
that this was the preliminary step, without taking which, no other 
could be made; but how to bring them to this was the question. 

“They can be persuaded to this,” was his conclusion. “Money, the 
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popular god, is as potent with them as with our own people. They 
will do any thing for money. You see these nowin the field. They 
have been there, and just as busy, and in the some number, from 
Monday last.” 

“How long will they continue ?” 

“As long as I can employ and pay them.” 

“Impossible! They will soon be dissatisfied. The men will con- 
sume and squander all the earnings of the females and the feeble. 
The very motive of their industry, money, to which you refer, will be 
lost to them after the first payment. I am convinced that a savage 
people, not as yet familiar with the elements of moral prudence, can 
only be brought to habitual labor, by the one process of coercion.” 

“We shall see. There is no coercion upon them now, yet they 
work with wonderful regularity.” 

“This week will end it. Savages are children in all but physical 
respects. ‘I'o do any thing with them, you must place them in that 
position of responsibility, and teach them that law, without the due 
employment of which, any attempt to educate a child, must be an 
absurdity—you must teach them obedience. ‘They must be made to 
know, at the outset, that they .know nothing—that they must im- 
plicitly defer to the superior. ‘This lesson they will never learn, so 
long as they possess the power, at any moment, to withdraw from his 
control.” 

“Yet, even were this to be allowed, there must be a limit. There 
must come a time when you will be required to emancipate them. 
In what circumstances will you find that time? You cannot keep 
them under this coercion always; when will you set them free ?” 

“When they are fit for freedom.” 

“How is that to be determined? Who shall decide their fitness ?” 

“Themselves ; as in the case of the children of Israel. The chil- 
dren of Israel went out from bondage as soon as their own intellectual 
advancement had been such as to enable them to produce from their 
own ranks, a leader like Moses :—one whose genius was equal to that 
of the people by whom they had been educated, and sufficient for 
their own proper government thereafter.” 

“But has not an experiment of this sort already been tried in our 
country.” 

“Nay, I think not—I know of none.” 

“Yes:—an Indian boy was taken in infancy from his parents, 
carried to one of the Northern States, trained in all the learning and 
habits of a Northern college and society, associated only with whites, 
beheld no manners, and heard no morals, but those which are known 
to Christian communities. His progress was satisfactory—he learned 
rapidly —was considered something of a prodigy, and graduated with 
eclat. He was then left, with the same option as the rest enjoyed, to 
the choice of a profession. And what was his choice? Do you not 
remember the beautiful little poem of Freneau on this subject? He 

chose the buck-skin leggins, the moccasins, bow and arrows, and 
the wide, wild forests where his people dwelt.” 

“Fyeneau’s poem tells the story somewhat differently. The facts 
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upon which it is founded, however, are I believe, very much as you 
tell them. But what anexperiment itwas! How verysilly! They 
take a copper-colored boy from his people, and carry him, while yet an 
infant, toa remote region. Suppose, in order that the experiment 
may be fairly tried, that they withhold from him all knowledge of his 
origin. He is brought up precisely as the other lads around him. 
But what is the first discovery which he makes? ‘That he is a cop- 
per-colored boy—that he is, alone, the only copper-colored boy—that 
wherever he turns he sees no likeness to himself. ‘This begets his 
wonder, then his curiosity, and finally his suspicion. He soon under- 
stands—for his suspicion sharpens every faculty of observation—that 
he is an object of experiment. Nay, the most cautious policy in the 
world could never entirely keep this from a keen-thoughted urchin. 
His fellow pupils teach him this. He sees that, to them, he is an 
object of curiosity and study. They regard him, and he soon regards 
himself, as a creature set apart, and separated, for some peculiar pur- 
poses, from all the rest. A stern and singular sense of individuality 
and isolation is thus forced upon him. He asks—Am I, indeed, 
alone?—Who am I1?—What am I? ‘These inquiries naturally occa- 
sion others. Does he read? Books give him the history of his race. 
Nay, his own story probably meets his eye in the newspapers. He 
learns that he is descended from a nation dwelling among the secret 
sources of the Susquehannah. He pries in all corners for information. 
The more secret his search, the moge keenly does he pursue it. It be- 
comes the great passion of his mind. He learns that his people are 
fierce warriors and famous hunters. He hears of their strifes with 
the white man—their successful strifes, when the nation could send 
forth its thousand bow-men, and the whites were few and feeble. 
Perhaps, the young pale faces around him, speak of his people, even 
now, as enemies ; at least, as objects of suspicion, and perhaps antipa- 
thy. All these things tend to elevate and idealize, in his mind, the 
history of his people. He feels a sympathy, even beyond the natural 
desires of the heart, for the perishing race from which he feels him- 
self, “like a limb, cast bleeding and torn.” The curiosity to see his an- 
cestry—the people of his tribe and country, would be the most natural 
feeling of the white boy, under similar circumstances—shall we won- 
der that it is the predominant passion in the bosom of the Indian, 
whose very complexion forces him away from any connection with 
the rest! My idea of the experiment—if such a proceeding may be 
called an experiment—is soon spoken. As a statement of facts, I see 
nothing to provoke wonder. The result was the most natural thing 
in the world, and a man of ordinary powers of reflection might easily 
have predicted it, precisely as it happened. The only wonder is, that 
there should be found, among persons of common education and sa- 
gacity, men who should have undertaken such an experiment, and 
fancied that they were busy in a moral and philosophical problem.” 

“Why, how would you have the experiment tried ?” 

“As it was tried upon the Hebrews, upon the Saxons—upon every 
savage people who ever became civilized. . It cannot be tried upon an 
individual: it must be tried upon a nation—at least upon a commu- 
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nity, sustained by no succor from without—having no forests or for- 
eign shores upon whieh to turn their eyes for sympathy—having no 
mode or hope of escape—under the full control of an already civilized 
people—and sufficiently numerous among themselves, to find sympa- 
thy, against those necessary rigors which at first will seem oppres- 
sive, but which will be the only hopeful process by which to enforce 
the work of improvement. They must find this sympathy from be- 
holding others, like themselves in aspect, form, feature and condition, 
subject to the same unusual restraints. In this contemplation they 
will be content to pursue their labors, under a restraint which they 
cannot displace. But the natural law must be satisfied. There must 
be opportunities yielded for the indulgence of the legitimate passions. 
The young of both sexes among the subjected people, must commune 
and form ties in obedience to the requisitions of mature and according 
to their national customs. What, if the Indian student, on whom 
this “experiment” was tried, had paid his addresses to a white maiden ! 
What a revulsion of the moral and social sense would have followed 
his proposition in the mind of the Saxon damsel ;—and, were she to 
consent, what a commotion in the community in which she lived. 
And this revulsion and commotion would have been perfectly natural, 
and, accordingly, perfectly proper. God has made an obvious distinc- 
tion between certain races of men, setting them apart, and requiring 
them to be kept so, by subjecting them to the resistance and rebuke 
of one of the most jealous sentinels of sense which we possess—the 
eye. The prejudices of this sense, require that the natural barriers 
should be maintained, and hence it becomes necessary that the race 
in. subjection, should be sufficiently numerous to enable it to carry out 
the great object of every distinct community, though, perchance, it 
may happen to be an inferior one. In process of time, the beneficial 
and blessing effects of labor would be felt and understood by the 
most ignorant and savage of the race. Perhaps, not in one generation, 
or in two, but after the fifth and seventh, as it is written, “of those 
who keep my commandments.” They would soon discover that, 
though compelled to toil, their toils neither enfeebled their strength 
nor impaired their happiness—that, on the contrary, they still resulted 
in their increasing strength, health and comfort ;—that their food, 
which before was precarious, depending on the caprices of the seasons, 
or the uncertainties of the chase, was now equally plentiful, wholesome 
and certain. ‘They would also perceive that, instead of the sterility 
which is usually the destiny of all wandering tribes, and one of the 
processes by which they perish—the fecundity of their people was 
wonderfully increased. These discoveries—if time be allowed to 
make them—would tacitly reconcile them to that inferior position of 
their race, whieh is proper and inevitable, so long as their intellectual 
inferiority shall continue. And what would have been the effect upon 
our Indians—decidedly the noblest race of aborigines that the world 
has ever known—if, instead of buying their scalps at prices varying 
from five to fifty pounds each, we had conquered and subjected them ? 
Will any one pretend to say that they would not have increased with 
the restraints and enforced toils of our superior genius?—that they 
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would not, by this time, have formed a highly valuable and noble 
integral in the formation of our national strength and character? 
Perhaps their civilization would have been comparatively easy—the 
Hebrews required four hundred years—the Britons and Saxons, pos- 
sibly, half that time after the Norman Conquest. Differing in color 
from their conquerors, though I suspect, with a natural genius supe- 
rior to that of the ancient Britons, at the time of the Roman invasion 
under Julius Cesar, the struggle between the two races must have 
continued for some longer time, but the union would have been finally 
effected, and then, as in the case of the Englishman, we should have 
possessed a race, in their progeny, which, in moral and physical struc- 
ture, might have challenged competition with the world.” 

“Ay, but the difficulty would have been in the conquest.” 

“True, that would have been the difficulty. The American colo- 
nists were few in number and feeble in resource. The nations from 
which*they emerged put forth none of their strength in sending them 
forth. Never were colonies so inadequately provided—so completely 
left to themselves ; and hence the peculiar injustice and insolence of 
the subsequent exactions of the British, by which they required their 
colonies to support their schemes of aggrandizement and expenditure 
by submitting to extreme taxation. Do you suppose, if the early 
colonists had been powerful, that they would have ever deigned to treat 
for lands with the roving hordes of savages whom they found on the 
continent? Never! Their purchases and treaties were not for lands 
but tolerance. They bought permission to remain without molesta- 
tion. The amount professedly given for land, was simply a tribute 
paid to the superior strength of the Indian, precisely as we paid it to 
Algiers and the Musselmens, until we grew strong enough to whip 
them into respect. If, instead of a few ships and a few hundred men, 
timidly making their approaches along the shores of Manhattan, 
Penobscot and Ocracocke, some famous leader, like ASneas, had brought 
his entire people—suppose them to be the persecuted Irish—what a 
wondrous difference would have taken place. ‘The Indians would 
have been subjected—would have sunk into their proper position of 
humility and dependence ; and, by this time, might have united with 
their conquerors, producing, perhaps, along the great ridge of the Al- 
leghany, the very noblest specimens of humanity, in mental and bodily 
stature, that the world had ever witnessed. The Indians were taught 
to be insolent by the fears and feebleness of the whites. They were 
flattered by fine words, by rich presents, and abundance of deference, 
until the ignorant savage, but a single degree above the brute—who, 
until then, had never been sure of his porridge for more than a day 
ahead, took airs upon himself, and became one of the most conceited 
and arrogant lords in creation. ‘The colonists grew wiser as they 
grew stronger; but the evil was already done, and we are reaping 
some of the bitter fruits, at this day, of seed unwisely sown in that. 
It may be that we shall yet see the experiment tried fairly.” 

“Ah, indeed—where ?” 

“In Mexico—by the Texians. Let the vain, capricious, ignorant, 
and dastardly wretches who now occupy and spoil the face and for- 
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tunes of the former country, persevere in pressing war upon those 
sturdy adventurers, and their doom is written. I feay it may be the 
sword—l hope it may be the milder fate of bondage and subjection. 
Such a fate would save, and raise them finally to a far higher con- 
dition than they have ever before enjoyed. Thirty thousand Texians, 
each with his horse and rifle, would soon make themselves masters of 
the city of Montezuma, and then may you see the experiment tried 
upon a scale sufficiently extensive to make it a fair one. But your 
Indian student, drawn from 


“Susquehannah’s farthest springs,” 


and sent to Cambridge, would present you with some such moral pic- 
ture as that of the prisoner described by Sterne. His chief employ- 
ment, day by day, would consist in notching upon his stick, the unde- 
viating record of his daily suffering. It would be to him an expen- 
ment almost as full of torture, as that of the Scottish Boot, the Spanish 
Thumb-screw—or any of those happy devices of ancient days, for 
impressing pleasant principles upon the mind, by impressing un- 
pleasant feelings upon the thews, jointsand sinews. I wishthat some 
one of our writers, familiar with mental analysis, would make this 
poem of Freneau, the subject of a story. I think it would yield 
admirable material. ‘To develope the thoughts and feelings of an 
Indian boy, taken from his people, ere yet he has formed such a know- 
ledge of them, or of others, as to have begun to discuss or to compare 
their differences—follow him to a college such as that of Princeton 
or Cambridge—watch him within its walls—amid the crowd, but 
not of it—looking only within himself, while all others are looking 
into him, or trying to do so—surrounded by active, sharp-witted lads 
of the Anglo-Norman race; undergoing an hourly repeated series of 
moral spasms, as he hears them wantonly or thoughtlessly dwell upon 
the wild and ignorant people from whom he is chosen ;—listening, 
though without seeming to listen, to their crude speculations upon 
the great problem which is to be solved only by seeing how well he 
can endure his spasms, and what use he will make of his philosophy 
if he survives it—then, when the toils of study and the tedious re- 
straints and troubles of prayer and recitation are got over, to behold 
and describe the joy with which the happy wretch flings by his fet- 
ters, when he is dismissed from those walls which have witnessed his 
tortures—even supposing him to remain (which is very unlikely,) un- 
til his course of study is pronounced to be complete! With what 
curious pleasure will he stop in the shadow of the first deep forest, to 
tear from his limbs those garments which make him seem unlike his 
people! How quick will be the beating at his heart as he endeavors 
to dispose about his shoulders the blanket robe in the manner in which 
it is worn by the chief warrior of his tribe! With what keen ef- 
fort—should he have had any previous knowledge of his kindred—will 
he seek to compel his memory to restore every, the slightest, custom 
or peculiarity which distinguished them when his eyes were first 
withdrawn from the parental tbe; and how closely will he imitate 
their indomitable pride and lofty, cold, superiority of look and gesture, 
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as, at evening, he enters the native hamlet, and takes his seat in 
silence at the door of the Council House, waiting, without a word, 
for the summons of the Elders!” 

“Quite a picture. I think with you, that in good hands, such a sub- 
ject would prove a very noble one.” 

“But the story would not finish here. Supposing all this to have 
taken place, just as we are told it did—supposing, the boy to have 
graduated at college, and to have flung away the distinction—to have 
returned, as has been described, to his savage costume—to the homes 
and habits of his people ;—it is not so clear that he will fling all the 
lessons of wisdom, all the knowledge of facts, which he will have 
acquired from the tuition of the superior race. A natural instinct, 
which is above all lessons, must be complied with; but this done— 
and when the first tumults of his blood have subsided, which led him 
to defeat the more immediate object of his social training—there will 
be a gradual resumption of the educational influence in his mind, and 
his intellectual habits will begin to exercise themselves anew. The 
will be provoked necessarily to this exercise by what he beholds around 
him. He will begin to perceive, in its true aspects, the wretchedness 
of that hunter-state, which, surveyed at a distance, appeared only the 
embodiment of stoical heroism and the most elevated pride. He will 
see and lament the squalid poverty of his people; which, his first 
lessons in civilization must have shown him, is due only to the mode 
of life and pursuits in which they are engaged. Their beastly in- 
toxication will offend his tastes—their superstition and ignorance— 
the circumscribed limits of their capacity for judging of things and 
relations beyond the life of the bird or beast of prey—will awaken in 
him a sense of shame when he feels that they are his kindred. The 
insecurity of their liberties will awaken his fears, for he will instantly 
see that the great body of the people in every aboriginal nation are 
the veriest slaves in the world; and the degrading exhibitions which 
they make in their filth and drunkenness, which reduce the man to a 
loathsomeness of aspect which is never reached by the vilest beast 
which he hunts or scourges, will be beheld by the Indian student in 
very lively contrast with all that has met his eyes during that noviti- 
ate among the white sages, the processes of which have been to him 
so humiliating and painful. His memory reverts to that period with 
feelings of reconciliation. The torture is over, and the remembrance 
of former pain, endured with manly fortitude, is comparatively a plea- 
sure. A necessary reaction in his mind takes place; and, agreeably 
to the laws of nature, what will, and what should follow, but that he 
will seek to become the tutor and the reformer of his people? They 
themselves will tacitly raise him to this position, for the man of the 
forest will defer even to the negro who has been educated by the white 
man. He will try to teach them habits of greater method and in- 
dustry—he will overthrow the altars of their false gods—he will 
seek to bind the wandering tribes together under one head and in one 
nation—he will prescribe uniform laws of government. He will 
succeed in some things—he will fail in others; he will offend the 
pride of the self-conceited and the mulish—the priesthood will be the 
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first to deelare against him—and he will be murdered most probably, 
as was Romulus, and afterwards deified. If he escapes this fate, he 
will yet, most likely, perish from mortification under failure, or, in 
consequence of those meatal strifes which spring from that divided 
allegiance between the feelings belonging to his savage, and those- 
which have had their origin in his christian schools—those natural 
strifes between the acquisitions of civilization on the one hand, and 
those instinct tendencies of the- blood which distinguish his connec- 
tion with the inferior race. In this confliet, he will,.at leagth, when. 
the enthusiasm of his youthful zeal has become chilled by frequent 
and unexpected defeat, falter, and finally fail. But will there be. 
nothing done for his people? Who can say? I believe that no seed 
falls without profit by the way side. Even if the truth produces no 
immediate fruits, it forms a moral manure which fertilizes the othex- 
wise barren heart, in preparation for the more favorable season. The 
Indian student may fail, as his teachers did, im realizing the object 
for which he has striven; and this sort of failure, is, by the way, one- 
of the most ordinary of human allotment. The desires of man’s 
heart, by an especial Providence, that always wills him to aet for the 
future, generally aim at something far beyond his own powers of per-~ 
formance. But the labor has not been taken in vain, in the progress of 
suceessive ages, which has achieved even a small part of its legiti-~ 
mate purposes. The Indian student has done for his peopke much 
more than the white man achieves ordinarily for his generation, if he. 
has only secured to their use, a single truth whieh they knew not 
hefore—if he has overthrown only one of their false gods—if he has 
smitten off the snaky head of only one of their superstitious preju-~ 
dices. If he has added to their fields of corn a field of millet, he has 
induced one farther physical step towards moial improvement Nay, if 
there be no other result, the very deference which they will have paid 
him, as the elévé of the white man, will be a something gained of no; 
little importance, towards inducing their more ready, though still, 
tardy, adoption of the laws and guidance of the superior race.” 

I am afraid that my reader will suffer quite as much under this 
long discussion, as did my excellent companion, Col. H* * **. But 
he is not to suppose that all the views here expressed, were uttered 
consecutively, as they are above set down. I have simply condensed, 
for more easy comprehension, the amount of a conversation which 
lasted some two hours. I may add, that, at the close, we discovered, 
as is very often the case among disputants, there was very little sub- 
stantial difference between us. Our dispute, if any, was rather ver-. 
bal than philosophical. On the subject of his experiment, however, 
Col. H * * * * fancied, that, in employing some forty or fifty of the 
Indians, of both sexes, he had brought together a community suffi- 
ciently large for the purposes of a fair experiment. Still, I thought 
that the argument remained untouched. They were not subordinate ; 
they were not subdued ; they could still exercise a free and absolute 
will, in despite of authority and reason. He could resort to no method 
for compelling their obedience; and we know pretty well what wilt 
result—even among white men—from the option of vagrancy. 
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“But,” I urged, “even if the objections which I have stated, fail of 
defeating your scheme, there is yet another agent of defeat working 
against it, in the presence of these elderly Indians, who do not join 
in the labor, and yet, according to your own showing, still prowl in 
waiting to snatch from the hands of the industrious all the fruits of 
their toil. The natural effect of this will be to discourage the indus- 
try of those who work ; for, unless the laborer is permitted to enjoy 
a fair proportion of the fruits of his labor, it is morally impossible that 
he should long continue it.” 
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BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN. 





Marnens there are of grace and light, 
Who, when ye dream about the sky 

Come still, with visage strangely bright, 
Between the subject and the eye; 

You feel them sweet to thought and sight, 
And sadden when you see them fly. 


"Ir 


And she was one of those that grew 
The image suited to the theme; 

Still present to the mind and view, 
Though but the fancy of a dream; 

T loved her beauties ere I knew, 
So well my thoughts did they beseem. 


1H 
Not long the heart an ideal thrills 
Lacks comfort from the thing it woos, 
For still the liberal nature wills 
That he shall find who still pursues; 
The glad soul which a fancy fills, 
Soon shapés the creature it would choose. 


IV 
True to my fancy still she grew, 

The living thing that was my thought; 
The spirit of grace, the woman too, 

That dreams had shaped for me unsought ; 
Hf doubts arose that alt was true, 

Her smile the perfect faith soon taught. 


v 


And in my heart, through hours of gloom, 
She brought me glimpses of her skies , 
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These made me heedless of the doom, 
Still wrought by warring destinies ; 

Her presence freshen’d earth with bloom, 
And heaven was present in her eyes. 


VI 
Ah! hers were spells we may not feign, 
Born at her birth and fashioned so, 
Ye may not teach, nor take again, 
In all the experience taught below; 
They cheered me long in hours of pain, 
But worked her gentle spirit wo. 
vil 
For, to the delicate heart that takes 
Its brightness from another’s eyes, 
There’s danger when the breeze but shakes 
The aspen, and compels its sighs 
She weeps, lest love his perch forsakes, 
And dies, with dread, lest rapture dies, 


vin} 
The smile, that like a forest bird, 
Starts up with sudden song to cheer—~ 
The saddened tone, that, sudden heard, 
Sounds sharp and strange upon the ear~ 
The hasty glance, the impatient word ; 
These thrilled her ever with a fear. 
Ix 
And rapture’s self was like a pain, 
So keenly felt was still the bliss; 
Even though convulsive throbb’d the brain, 
Lest life should bring no more like this; 
The very love she lived to gain, 
Was death-like bonded in its kiss, 


x 
She perished in her innocent youth, 
As well beseems the creature made, 
Like her, all tenderness and truth, * 
Of such pure light, and such soft shade— 
So full of faith, and fear, and ruth, 
And needing love, for Jove afraid. 





EPIGRAM. 





FROM THE SPANISH. 





Teresa’s eyes, so brilliant are, and black, 

That your own fail you at the first attack— 
“Black should they be,” a suffering victim spoke, 
“Tf but in mourning for the hearts they’ve broke.” 
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THE EPOCHS AND EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, AS 
SUITED TO THE PURPOSES OF ART. 


ARNOLD, THE TRAITOR, AS A SUBJECT FOR DRAMATIC FICTION—CONTINUED. 


TuereE is surely much that is dramatic in this history. The lead- 
ing events, thus grouped in general terms to the entire exclusion of 
details, are particularly imposing in their aspects,——many of them 
startling and full of consequences. The deeds of the hero are as bril- 
liant as his treason is utter and unqualified. Arnold was no imbecile 
in action. He was only so in morals. His courage was unquestion- 
able, and he exposed himself personally, in battle, as was the case 
with the valiant man in ancient warfare. His audacity was immense, 
and he entertained, along with it, a love of approbation, an appetite 
for praise, which, had his culture been of a better sort, would have 
been the most impassioned love of glory. But, with all these circum- 
stances in its favor, his story, as at present known, is essentially un- 
dramatic. It will not always remain so. The objections to its present 
employment for the drama, arise from our familiarity with the details, 
many of which, to make the subject available for the stage, must be 
made to yield place to others more tractable and appropriate. When 
these details shall be no longer present to the memories of men,— 
when but little more shall be remembered than the bold, but impres- 
sive fact, that one among our bright and shining lights,—one of the 
noblest in seeming and in promise,—went down from our sky, in 
shame and darkness, at the very moment when all eyes were fastened 
upon it in hope and admiration,—then, doubtlessly, the future Shak- 
speare of our land,—if we are ever to be blessed with such an advent,— 
will seize upon the event, and shape it into some long and enduring 
chronicle. And this he will do, however his details may vary from 
the history, by no such violations of general truth, as should outrage 
propriety. He will be conscious of no such barriers as restrain us now. 
He will exercise such privileges of art, legitimate for his purpose, as 
the living generations will not tolerate, and the living author, conscious 
of the true facts, will not venture to assert. He will depict the 
hero in his day of completest triumph,—no stain upon his shield,— 
watched, almost worshipped, by the admiring multitude, and with 
none of those misgivings of success, which embitter the hopes, and 
disturb the moral equilibrium of the ambitious nature. The philoso- 
phic observer alone, may be permitted to see, lurking close,—possibly, 
in the shape of a virtue,—the single plague-spot in his soul, which is 
destined to spread, with a rank rapidity, over the growth and fresh- 
ness of the better nature,—latent, however,—not spreading,—perhaps 
not to spread,—but depending for its growth or its suppression, upon 
the chances of a wild and never to be satiated appetite for sway. 
Grant him what his ambition seeks, and seeks worthily, and we shall 
see no more of this inherent canker. It will be wholly conquered by 
the triumphant virtues, which have no need to succumb, in the easy 
gratification of his heart’s prevailing passion. Such is the moral por- 
trait of Arnold, as he appears, and may be made to appear, in the 
opening scenes of the drama. It may be that the future poet, who 
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thus undertakes his delineation,—uninfluenced by that feeling of rev- 
erence which fills owr hearts, when we approach the great hero of 
civilization,—will venture to delineate, as in honorable conflict for the 
ascendancy, the rival stars of Washington and Arnold. The one, 
calm, and cold, and haughty, in his serene pride of place ;—the other, 
fiery and impetuous, hot with haste, spurring forward, sleepless al- 
ways, to that glorious eminence, which the jealous fate denies that 
he shall ever reach. It will not, perhaps, be difficult, a hundred years 
hence, to make it appear that Arnold was the victim of some great 
injustice,—to show that his rightful claims were denied,—at all events, 
to make it appear that such, at least, was his own conviction,—a 
conviction not uncommon to the nature, covetous of fame, and jealous 
of any division, however small, of those rewards of glory, on the at- 
tainment of which the whole affections of his being have been set. 
He shall be baffled in these desires. He shall be defrauded of these 
hopes. Fate shall war against him,—his best merits shall fail of 
their fruits,—he shall aim in vain,—he shall toil honorably and with- 
out purpose ; while the better fortunes of his rival carry him onward, 
with swelling sails, in his own despite, to the haven of their mutual 
ambition. ‘I'he star of Washington rises, and gathers hourly increas- 
ing lustre, in due degree as his declines from the summit,—waning 
away, under a cruel destiny, in mockery of all his merits and all his 
achievements. Such are the frequent vicissitudes of fortune, and no 
probabilities would be violated by the artist who shall thus depict, to 
remote ages, the career of this unhappy hero. What follows from 
such a history? The bitterness of a proud heart, denied! The mis- 
anthropy, the jaundiced green of envy and mortification, discoloring 
to his mind all the objects of his thought, and working, subtly and 
strongly, upon that little, latent, plague-spot in his soul, till his pas- 
sions break all bonds,—unleashed tigers,—a gnawing fury and a 
howling hate urging them on, scorning the reason that would guide, 
and mocking the power that would restrain. ‘The temptation fol- 
lows,—and the fall! ‘That temptation may be made to work upon 
nobler feelings than any which we are accustomed to associate with 
the auri sacra fames! In this respect, alone, the true history of Ar- 
nold should be ennobled, for the sympathy and commisseration of less 
knowing periods. The tempter, clothed in the British uniform, and 
armed with the signet of his king, shall be made to approach the de- 
nied and wronged ambition, with the deference of an admiration only 
so far subdued as to forbear offence,—shall dilate only upon the inap- 
preciating injustice of a country, which refuses to recognize and pro- 
perly to honor such superior merits,—shall adroitly exaggerate, to the 
proud, vain man, the paramount importance of his services, the wonder 
of his achievements, the glory which they have rightly gathered in 
the world’s esteem ; then, by adroit intimation, the better justice shall 
be shown, which rewards such heroism in the opposing service. It 
will be part of the tempter’s scheme to insist, that the war is merely 
a civil contest, between rival parties in the same nation,—a dispute 
involving only the success of contending factions, not a principle,— 
not the liberties or safety of a people bravely contending for their 
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rights. It will not be difficult for the spectator to imagine, how such 
a man as the poet has already described, stung by a sense of injustice 
and neglect,—which, in the case of merit, is the worst injustice,—will 
give greedy ear to the solicitations and suggestions of the tempter. 
Supposing the serpent to approach his task with even ordinary inge- 
nuity, it will not be difficult to see that such a man, thus endowed, 
and with a latent defect of the moral nature already shown, must fall ! 
Thus far, the story, even as we read it now, is dramatic in its char- 
acter. ‘The difficulty lies in what remains. The treason of Arnold 
was that of the cabinet,—of the politician—and not the hero. ‘There 
is no grand action, addressing itself to the eye of the spectator, corres- 
ponding with the extreme self-sacrifice of the subject, and the general 
alleged importance of the events. ‘The mere surrender of an impreg- 
nable post, though the key of the country,—and the delivery of a 
brave army into unmerited captivity,—are not events which can be 
made imposing before an audience, however great may be their real 
interest to the fortunes of a nation. They equally lack the two great- 
est essentials of dramatic art, individuality of development, and an 
action continually rising in interest, to the close of the catastrophe. 
The flight of Arnold from the scene, and the degrading death of An- 
dré upon it, are other difficulties which can only be overcome by the 
dramatist who shall address himself to an audience totally ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, these details—which he may then so vary, as to 
accommodate them to the requisitions of the stage When the grand- 
son of the last revolutionary soldier shall be no more,—when the huge 
folios which now contain our histories and chronicles, shall have giv- 
en way to works of closer summary, and more modern interest,—the 
artist will find a new form for these events, shape all their features 
anew, and place the persons of the drama in grouping more appropri- 
ate for scenic action. There will be a more individual character given 
to the history,—the general events will be thrown out of sight,—the 
personal will be brought into conspicuous relief, in the foreground,— 
the rival heroes of the piece will be forced into closer juxtaposition, 
and the treason, detected in the moment of its contemplated execution, 
will be crushed by the timely interposition of Washington himself. 
He will be made to have seen the true nature, and to have suspected 
the purpose of the traitor, even from the moment of his very first lapse 
from honor,—to have had his eyes upon the tempter,—a stern, cold, 
silent watch,—keen and vigilant, and the more terrible from its very 
silence and unimposing calm. His watch will have been maintained 
with an interest no less personal than patriotic. It will not impair 
the character of Washington, to show that he, too, had his ambition ;— 
and, serving glory as well as his country, was filled with a two-fold 
jealousy of him who, in striving with him for the one, was doing so, 
fatally and criminally, at the expense of the other. It may be that, 
in the hands of the future dramatist, the sword of Washington himself 
shall be made to do justice upon the head of the traitor,—as, by a sim- 
ilar license, Richmond slays Richard, and Macduff the usurper of 
Scotland, in the presence of the audience. It will only be doing jus- 
tice to the real merits of Arnold, to show him at least fighting bravely 
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to the last, and proving the possession of a stout spirit, even though 
he falls the victim of a corrupt and dishonest heart. Or, with a slight 
variation from this denouément, and with some nearer approximation 
to the historical facts, while his sword achieves the death of the for- 
eign emissary, (André,) his stern voice, rising pre-eminent over all the 
sounds of battle, shall send the baffled traitor, (Arnold,)—hell in his 
heart and curses on his lips,—to the inglorious scaffold, which the 
audience does not see The fate of André may be woven in with such 
a history, in the form of an under-plot, by a process well known to the 
dramatic artist. You have but to endow Arnold, or his wife, with a 
sister, who, won by the love of André, shall be made the instrument 
for bringing about the treachery of the hero. The exercise of her af- 
fections and their defeat, may be employed to impart tenderness and 
animation to the subordinate scenes ; while the wife of Arnold, whe- 
ther described as a patriotic matron, like Portia, or a woman devoted 
to her lord, like Medora, whether “guilt’s in his heart” or not,—will, 
like the Belvidera of Jaffier, or the unsexed companion of Macbeth, 
furnish all that is needful for the interest, in the domestic relations of 
the hero. Such departures from the absolute history, asare here suggest- 
ed, will not offend the spectator some hundred years from now. ‘They 
would not even now offend a British or a Continental audience, who 
know nothing more than the simple fact,—if they know even that,— 
that the American Revolution was distinguished by one great traitor, 
whose name was Benedict Arnold. But such freedoms with details 
with which we are all so familiar, would scarcely do with us. So 
fresh in our memories are all the facts in this conneetion, that any 
such violations of the written record would convert into a hostile cri- 
tic every sturdy militiaman from Maine to Mississippi. 

But, even with our present familiarity with the particulars in the 
life of Arnold, it would not be difficult for the art of the novelist, to 
endow them with the highest tragic interest, and to give that drama- 
tic value to his materials, which is the great distinguishing charm, 
in this form of composition, as it is known to recent times. This could 
be done, without coming in Conflict, in the smallest degree, with the 
written history. In this fact, we are led to see how very superior are 
the privileges of the prose romancer. His realm is wider and more 
various in its possessions. His wing is more excursive. He possesses 
a right of way in regions, in which other artists possess not—by rea- 
son of their own self-made impediments—even a right of entrance. 
The laws by which he is bound are less rigid and restraining. He 
may be tragic or comic, as he pleases. He may depict in action, or 
describe in narrative, as he thinks proper He may employ dialogue 
in such portions of his work as suggest the use of dramatic materials, 
and when the action subsides, the simply narrative and descriptive ; 
while, serving as Corypheus, he may provoke, among his auditors, 
a personal interest in himself, by the running commentary with which 
he delineates the characters, and discourses upon the moral of the 
events which he relates. He is neither limited by localities nor by 
time ;—-nor bound, as in the case of the dramatist, to concentrate his 
interest upon the fortunes of some one conspicuous personage. He 
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may carry his story through a period of many years,--may conduct 
his actors into many countries—may indulge in numerous digres- 
sions,—-may require the sympathies of his audience for many persons 
at the same time, and does not need to hazard his strength wpon those 
events only which conduce to the catastrophe. In brief, the art of 
the novelist enables him to conform his writings more nearly to the 
form and aspect of events as they really happen, than can ever be the 
case with the dramatist and poet,—and this very conformity to nature 
is a source of vast freedom and flexibility. His laws are not only less 
arbitrary than those of other artists, but his privileges combine, in 
turn, those of all the rest. He may contend with the painter in the 
delineation of moral and natural life,—may draw the portrait, and 
color the landscape, as tributary to the general vraisemblance which 
is his aim. He may vie with the poet in the utterance of superior 
sentiment and glowing illustration and description; with the drama- 
tist, in his dialogue and exciting action; with the historian and philo- 
sopher, in his detail and analysis of events and character. Shall we 
doubt the legitimacy, or marvel at the progress, of anart, which, while 
asserting these high powers, not only of its own, but in common with 
other arts,—conforms in its delineations, more decidedly than any 
other, to the various aspects of man, and nature, and society? It is 
not improbable, indeed, as has elsewhere been suggested, that the de- 
cay of the drama, as a popular amusement, is, in some degree, to be 
attributed to the general prevalence, in modern and recent periods, of 
this species of composition. An inquiry into the facts necessary to 
this suggestion, would be one of immense interest, but would lead us 
greatly aside from our present argument. 


SONG—OH! THE SOUTH, THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Ou! the South, the sunny South, 
Land of feeling, land of mine, 
Flows not from her mother mouth, 
Drink more precious far than wine ; 
Gives she not to those who prove, 
True to all the trusts of soil, 
Gifts of that maternal love, 
Which must hallow truth and toil. 
Oh! by her lonely pines that wave and sigh, 
Oh! by her myriad flowers that bloom and fade, 
By all the thousand beauties of her sky, 
And the sweet solemn of her forest shade, 
She’s mine,—she’s ever mine ! 


Love is her’s,—such love as glows 
In breasts where leaps the living tide ; 
Meek is her look to friends,—to foes, 
A thing of passion, strength and pride; 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 23 
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She yields not when the danger’s nigh, 
But when the strife is o’er, and won, 
How, with strange sweetness, turns her eye 
® In gladness on each gallant son. 
Oh! by her virtues of the cherish’d past,— 
By all her hopes of what the future brings, — 
I glory that my lot with her’s is cast, 
And my soul flushes and exultant sings, 
She’s mine,—she’s ever mine. 





THE UNKNOWN MASQUE. 
A SKETCH OF THE CRESCENT CITY 
“One ansummon’d eame, 
And placed his unknown feet upon the hearth, 
And straight the room grew dark.” 

It was in the winter of 1825-6 that I paid my first visit to the 
“Crescent City.” New-Orleans was not then the wondrous place that 
it has since become; but it was sufficiently so, even at that early day, 
to turn the head of a backwoodsman. Before that time, I had never 
been beyond the little country village in West Tennessee, which was 
the nearest market town to my father’s plantation. I had never 
known the advantages of travel, nor seen any thing of the great 
world, ’till, at eighteen, I went down the Mississippi, to that Queen 
of Cities—so she is destined to become—sitting nearly at its mouth. 
All things were new to me, but I travelled with a friend, who, though 
not five years older than myself, had passed frequently over the same 
region, and was able to enlighten me on all the matters about which 
I was ignorant. He had relatives in New-Orleans—a sister married 
toa wealthy Creole, who spent a portion of every winter in that 
place. He made her frequent visits, and being of a lively imagina- 
tive turn, had contrived to discover all that was curious and attrac- 
tive in and about the city. Its walks and theatres, its cafés and 
hells—for New-Orleans could then boast some eight or ten of these 
licensed and well named haunts of crime and dissipation—were all 
familiar to his experience. Not that he himself was dissipated. He 
was only curious. He could gaze without being fascinated, touch 
without being defiled, and was altogether a man of most extraordi- 
nary powers of caution and resistance, mixed up with eagerness and 
curiosity. To him I owe it, that I fell not into the snares, the secret 
and the danger of which he equally unveiled before my sight. As 
he had no doubts of himself, no apprehensions of his own weakness, 
he went every where without scruple, and I with him. I could tell 
some queer things about our wanderings—but these may serve here- 
after. Suffice it now, that, in three weeks, I could myself have served 
as cicerone to the stranger in New-Orleans, with quite as much credit 
as one half the native citizens. , 

Through my friend’s sister I obtained access to society. This is 
not so easy a matter where the French Creoles are concerned. They 
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are a proud aristocratic people, and half detest and half despise, the 
new men of Anglo-Saxon blood, who seek their fortunes in the ex- 
treme south* ‘he American trading population is their aversion. 
They think better of the same race when not engaged in commerce. 
This distinction favored me. But my friend’s sister, Madame C . 
provided me with a sufficient passport. I went under her wing. 1 
had a little smattering of French which contributed to my progress, 
and being of lively but unobtrusive habits, I made my way with 
tolerable success, and soon had the entree of several noble houses. 
Invitations poured in upon me, and one delightful Wednesday in 
January, found R. F. and myself in the same chamber, eagerly and 
anxiously busy in adjusting our habits for the masque-ball of Ma- 
dame Elinor de B This lady was a belle and a fortune. She 
was the young widow of the—at one time—celebrated Col. Eugene 
de B , a famous swordsman and sugar planter. His death had 
been sudden; but he was twenty years the senior of his wife, and 
her grief was of no long duration. Eleven months before had she 
yielded his mortal remains to the earth, and we were now to enjoy, 
at her dwelling, the most splendid and picturesque masquerade that 
had ever taken place in New-Orleans. New-Orleans will long re- 
member the event in the curious cireumstances which it occasioned, 

I was excited to the last degree with expectation. It was my first 
appearance in such a scene. I had heard of masqued balls in Eu- 
rope—of their splendor—their intrigue—the humor which they brought 
forth, the wit and merriment which they stimulated—and, to confess 
a truth, | had some vague notions of personal adventure—of some 
romantic encounter with beauty, and wealth, and sensibility, combined 
under some quaint disguise which I was to penetrate, and find my- 
self happy in a happy conquest. My friend R. F. had his expecta 
tions also. He did not withhold them from me. But he knew the 
object of his desires. ‘That portion of the romance which arises from 
the mystery, was wanting to his case. His eye was fixed on no 
less a person than the widow herself, by whom the masquerade was 
given. He already knew her, and flattered himself that he had found 
favor in her sight. I can answer for it that she looked upon him 
graciously. He was not without his attractions. A more manly 
fellow never went from Tennessee—a more graceful never trode the 
apartments of splendor. Brave, frank, generous, R. F. was not want- 
ing in other accomplishments. But he lacked wealth, and this defi- 
ciency most usually produces hesitation and doubt, in the sensitive 
mind, when approaching the woman who is endow ed with it Such 
is the result of our present modes of thinking in society. 

I have said that Madame Elinor de B—— was a belle. She de- 
served to be so, and would have been so in spite of her fortune. She 
was but twenty-three at the time of which I speak, and never did 
more beautiful or princely creature glide through the’ measured ma- 
jesty of dance. Her form was large and eminently symmetrical— 
her carriage was equally easy and dignified. Her features were not 
regular, but their united expression carried you away from any analy- 
sis of details which might have resulted in an unfavorable decision 
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upon them. You saw not the deficiency of charms which dazzled 
the glance, and baffled the colder judgment, and the mind submitted 
with the eye, and the heart yielded, at the first summons, to a name- 
less influence which was always irresistible to enslave. Such was 
the effect of this lady’s beauty upon others. In this way it won my 
companion. R. F. was her captive when he first visited New-Or- 
leans. He had always been her worshipper. He had yielded to her 
beauty without resistance, and prudent and resolved in almost every 
other matter—in all affairs of dissipation for example—in his passion 
for Elinor de B , he was quite as rash as the least prudent young- 
ster that ever started from the leash at twenty-one 

Strange to say, the beauty of this lady had never satisfied myself. 
That she was a woman of many and imposing beauties, I could ea- 
sily see and admit. It was the style and character of her beauty that 
did not please me. I felt that there was something strange in the 
very intensity of her glance. The eye was brilliant, but the effect 
upen myself was chilling. It was the brilliancy of the diamond, 
perhaps, but it seemed to possess its hardness also. The lady had a 
habit of looking on you fixedly—into your eye,—her own glittering 
the while with a thousand fires of which she seemed to be uncon- 
scious. Sometimes, while thus gazing upon you, your speech would 
utterly fail to command her attention. Her mind seemed to be wan- 
dering. ‘These were peculiarities which I did not conceive to be 
pleasant ones. Her hair was of a light brown, her eye was hazel, 
her complexion dazzlingly fair, and distinguished by the most deli- 
cate but glowing red that ever kindled woman’s cheek to loveliness. 
But there was something in the frequent quivering of her thin lips 
which produced an uncomfortable sensation ; and she had a habit of 
drawing in her breath, at moments of abstraction, with a slight sob- 
bing sound, such as an infant gives out, after having cried itself to 
sleep. I confess, these were matters, which, however slight they 
may seem to others, very much tended to qualify my admiration of 
her charms. R. F. did not perceive them himself, or regarded them 
as beauties. 





The affair was one of the most splendid things that I had ever 
seen. Indeed, I could not well conceive of any thing in this country 
more magnificent. ‘The huge double mansion of Madame de B . 
in the Rue des ——— was illuminated from attic to cellar, and the 
long treble line of carriages which crowded the street at an early hour 
in the night, declared, as much as any thing else, for the sensation 
which the affair had produced throughout the city. The broad pas- 
sage way through which you entered, was crowded as we made our 
appearance, and we had come soon in order to secure good places 
against the crowd. My eyes were dazzled with the glare of lights, 
and the glowing richness and grand varieties of costume. Knights 
and Princes, and Cardinals, Earls and Dukes, famous. individual 
characters of all periods and both sexes, from the time of Solomon to 
that of Louis XVI, were encountered at every step, but mine is not 
a catalogue, and the reader must conceive them for himself. We 
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struggled through the dense and shifting masses with great difficulty, 
till we reached the dais of reception. Madame de B—— shone like 
a star of the first magnitude, and as I presented Madame, the sister 
of R. F. whom [ escorted, I felt very much lke falling upon one 
knee in an obeisance to her beauty, which had never seemed to me 
so completely pure and unqualified as now. R F. was almost con- 
vulsed with his rapturous and but half suppressed admiration. I 
could see, as I fancied, that she smiled particularly on him. She was 
aware of the habits in which we came. In this respect, she possessed 
an advantage over all the circle. It was one of the modes adopted 
for securing the company froin the obtrusion of improper persons that 
each invited guest bore a card with her signature, and upon his accept- 
ance of her invitation, apprized her of the costume in which he would ap- 
pear. For a moment, I could see that her eye lingered upon the erect 
form of my friend, shrouded as it was, in the flowing garments of an 
Egyptian. ‘Then we gave way to other visitors. Ata signal, Madame 
de B disappeared from the hall of reception, and when she again 
re-appeared, it was only to be lost among the thousand masques, of 
whom nothing could be known but by conjecture. ‘The music timed 
all our proceedings, whether we danced, or walked, or took refresh- 
ments. Now we grew together in groups, interested by the attractive 
and spirited dialogue of some two masks doing more than usual jus- 
tice to their assumed characters,—and now we lingered over the 
prophecies of a saucy gypsy, or followed Jaughing upon the ludi- 
crous footsteps of the Italian Harlequin. It was not long before the 
very monotonous and somewhat silly exordium on these occasions,— 
the “Je te Connais !’ with which every thing in the shape of conver- 
sation begins, yielded to settled dialogue. ‘The groups had subsided 
into pairs, each drawing aside the mask which promised most plea- 
sure, or satisfied that vanity which did not relish being left alone. Of 
ny own adventures and successes, I can say but little. My fortune 
was not a prominent or highly promising one. I had my companion, 
and changed her, often enough, and more frequently than was need- 
ful or prudent, if the truth were known; but I made no conquests— 
prevailed upon none to remove their masks, and was rather fatigued 
than delighted before the sports were well over. But such had not 
been the case with R. F. He came to me a little after midnignt. 
The clock upon the mantle had been silenced, and, half tired, 1 was 
stealing a glance at my watch concealed in the folds of my vest, 
when he laid his hand upon my arm. I tumed with a guilty con- 
sciousness, 

“Fie!” said he, “looking at your watch! It would not do for 
Madame de B—— to see you.” 

“No! where is she—in what dress.” 

“Hush! she is not far off—there, as Zenobia. 
ous being.” 

“She is !—she approaches !” 

At these words, R. F. turned and advanced towards her. She took 
his arm, and they disappeared among the crowd. It would seem 
that they understood each other. A group of masks, loud in merri- 





Is she not a glori- 
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ment, drew nigh, and I shrunk back into the recess of a window half 
shaded by rich curtains of white and red, and there threw myself 
upon a pile of cushions. Here I could see much and remain, in great 
degree, unseen myself. Ten minutes had not passed before I again 
saw my Egyptian. He approached where I was sitting. I called 
him in subdued accents. But he gave me no heed. A moment after, 
he looked round upon me, without recognition and immediately turned 
away. I rose to follow him, but just then, a huge peasant woman 
of Savoy, with a long train following her, passed between us and 
arrested iny progress. A second attempt and a third were not more 
successful, and at length I saw my Egyptian disappear in a distant 
circle. Hardly had I thus given him up, when he appeared again 
before me—but this time with a hunied step, and apparently coming 
from a different direction. I plucked him by the sleeve. 

“This time I have you. Well—you have been with her? Does 
she smile ?” 

“Scarcely! There’s something wrong—something mysterious. Do 
not be out of the way, W. I may need your assistance.” 

“Indeed! What's the matter?” 

I then gathered from him the following story. He had joined 
Madame de B , as I had seen, and they had retired together into 
an alcove. ‘There she had proceeded as if resuming a conversation 
which had been interrupted. ‘lhe conversation was of a most inter- 
esting nature to my friend. Her remarks—her manner of uttering 
them—were of a kind to betray to him that she entertained a lively 
interest in himself and fortunes There was only this difficulty about 
them, that he had not been privy to that first part which she seemed 
to assume had taken place between them before. He declared this 
difficulty. She recoiled from him.” 

“What mean you, Monsieur F ” 

“My dear Madame, no more than this, that, however grateful to 
me is what I now gather from your lips, this is the first moment 
when you have spoken to me on the subject.” 

“What! you forget!” 

“On my honor’— 

“Ah, Monsieur, how can this be so—when but a few moments 
ago, we were interrupted by that ever troublesome Parisian who 
would be a Count Poniatowski.” 

“You have been deceived. I was not with you at that moment. 
I was not present at such an interruption.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Itis true! This is the first moment to-night, when I have been 
honored with your conversation.” 

“Ciel! and to whom have I spoken! ‘There are two then.” 

“Two!” 

“Yes! yes! Two Egyptians. Monsieur F if you love me, 
find out the other, and bring him to me. Remember—no strife, no 
quarrel—I must not be compromised.” 


This was the substance of what I got from F., and what took 
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place between himself and the woman he pursued, and who certainly 
seemed to favor him. I told him what I had seen of the Egyptian 
whom I had approached, and who did not seem to know me. 

“He, then, is the intruder, for I have not been near you since we 
parted, when you were looking at your watch. You must join me in 
the search for him. We will separate for this purpose. I will take 
one route, you the other. ‘The word between us shall be—what ?” 

“Right! Ready !” 

“Be it so! Spoken only by myself. You will need none !” 

Turning to separate, we met the very person we were preparing to 
seek. His habit seemed the very fac semile of that of R. F. His 
ha was the same in height and bulk. No wonder that Madame 

should be deceived. R. F. instantly approached him. His 
anxiety as to what had taken place between the stranger and the la- 
dy,—the doubt lest she might be compromised,—the vexation that the 
other had listened to words meant only for him, and words too, which, 
if they were of the kind to which he had been a brief listener, were of 
too precious a description to be lavished idly,—these considerations 
made the movements and the speech of R. F. equally prompt and de- 
cided. He tapped the stranger on the shoulder, and led him aside. 

“A word with you, sir.” 

“A dozen, if you please,” was the answer, in cold and measured 
accents. 

“Who are you, sir, and by what right are you here ?” 

“Really, young gentleman, you challenge my rights as if your own 
were exclusive. Madame Elinor de B could better answer your 
question.” 

“It is by her that I am authorized to make the demand.” 

“Ah! it is by her then! Well,—go to her, and say that if she de- 
sires it, | will unmask for her satisfaction, in hey presence ;—but, mark 
me, only in her presence !” 

“Enough! W , you will remain with the stranger. See that 
he does not escape you.” 

This was said in a whisper, as R. F. disappeared. The simula- 
crum was no ways disquieted. Our proceedings had not been so qui- 
etly conducted, but that they had reached other ears, and curious eyes 
were peering around us. My friend soon found his princess. He 
communicated what had taken place with the stranger. 

“Insolent!” was the exclamation of the haughty lady. 

“Say but the word,” was the whisper of R. F., “and I fling him 
from the window.” 

“No! no!” said she, with a pleased and flatiering smile,—“no, 
monsieur,—that would only spoil the assembly ; and besides, it may 
be some friend or acquaintance,—some stranger in the city,—who 
knows me well, and who should have been invited. There may be 
some mistake. I grant him the interview. Conduct him to the op- 
posite apartment, to which I will lead the way. You will wait upon 
us at the door.” 

These instructions were not given unheard, and by the time that R 
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F. got back to where I was standing with the stranger, there was 
quite a smart little excitement in the assembly. Our Egyptian re- 
mained the while in a perfect state of composure. Nobody could have 
seemed more perfectly at his ease; and we all began to take for grant- 
ed, as Madame de B had suggested, that, if not an invited guest, 

he should have been, and it would turn out, either that he was some 
distinguished friend of the family, or some one about whose invitation 
and costume there had been some mistake. When R. F. drew nigh 
and communicated the charge of Madame de B , the stranger im- 
diately took his way to the chamber. R. F. kept beside him, and [ 
followed close behind, with some half dozen eyes, curious to see into 
the mystery, if any, and be the first to declare it to the crowd. When we 

reached the door of the room where Madame awaited him, the masque 
entered, and R. F. followed him. I closed the door and held it firmly. 

But, ina moment after, R. F. came out, the stranger positively refusing 
to unmask unless he did so. Then followed a few words from Ma- 
dame. We could hear the dignified tones of her voice, sweet still, in 
spite of its majesty. A subdued murmur followed. Then silence, 
and then a shriek,—a shriek of horror and agony and terror, such as 
{ never wish to hear again. This was succeeded by the noise of a 
falling body,——with the rattle of a chair, which seemed to have been 
erushed at “the same instant, The whole thing was over in a moment, 
and in the next, R. F., not waiting for me to open it, drove the door 
with his foot. We rushed in, followed by a crowd, and there was 
Madame de B prostrate, senseless, with her face prone upon the 
floor. But the Egyptian was nowhere to be seen. How had he 
escaped? ‘The windows were all closed. He had not passed by us. 
There was but one other door to the apartment, and that led into the 
ball-room and was locked. 

We raised Madame de B from the floor. She was utterly un- 
conscious. Her lips were livid,—her eyes open wide, and glaring up- 
on us with a terrible vacancy, that declared more emphatically than 
any words, the degree of horror and affright to which she had been 
subjected. She recovered her consciousness after some hours, in which 
it was doubtful whether life remained in her heart or not. 














Months after this event, R. F. had an interview with the woman 
whom he still loved most devotedly. She had corresponded with him 
meanwhile,—that is to say, she had answered his letters, but had 
given him no encouragement. His hopes depended upon a personal 
interview. ‘That he had partially won her affections before, there is 
no reason to doubt. That he had extorted from her a confession of 
preference, I have every reason to believe. But all was changed after 
that fatal masquerade. When R. F. renewed his suit, she answered 
him only with tears. When he pleaded most earnestly, and fell upon 
his knee before him, she undid the fillet which bound her tresses, once 
of the most delicate and silk-like auburn, and showed him that they 


had become white, like those of the Queen of France, in the progress 
of a single night. 
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“Is it for such as I am now to think of love, Monsieur F ! 
How can I reward a heart so young as yours. Besides,—but no! 
Enough, my friend, that I can never marry.” 

She was inflexible. She did not live long after, but sunk away in- 
to premature old age and infirmity. ‘Two acts of her life, almost im- 
mediately following the events of the masked ball, provoked much 
remark in New-Orleans. She bestowed one-half of her large fortune 
on a boy, supposed to have been the natural child of her husband, Col. 
Eugene de B——. The other half went to the convent in which she 
finally shrouded herself for the grave. Public conjecture took more 
than one form in regard to the circumstances of terror which had such 
an effect upon her. By some it was said that the strange Egyptian, 
when he uncovered his face, betrayed the decaying features of her late 
husband, and thence grew another suspicion that he had been unfair- 
ly dealt with ;—others, somewhat less credulous, insisted that the af- 
fair was nothing more than the practice of a fraudulent confessor, 
who, knowing her superstitious tendencies, contrived this mode of 
alarming them; thus securing for his brotherhood a vast fortune, 
which otherwise might have fallen into the hands of a heretic from 
Tennessee,—my poor friend R. F. being understood by this unfriendly 
designation. 





“SHE IS NOT HERE.” 


Many a fairy form is glancing by, 

And melting music spells the pliant ear ; 
Rich is the realm of light in many an eye, 

Yet darkness shadows mine,—-she is not here! 


Earth’s fairest ones, that make her empire bright, 
Like stars in love’s own firmament appear; 
Look where I may, a glory fills the night, 
And yet the night is mine,—she is not here ! 


Careless, I wander through the mazy throng, 
Or sit, unheeding all the mirth around ; 
Music may pour her sweetest tides along,— 
Even though mine ears drink up the waves of song, 
Gloom grows but deeper with its silvery sound. 
Yes! tho’ earth’s other treasures, all, were near, 
Still would my soul be dark,—sfe is not here ! 


Jackson, Mi. 
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—— busied in cleaning the moss from the gray stones, renewing with his chisel the half- 
defaced inscriptions, and repairing the emblems of death with which the simple monuments are 
usually adorned.” —Old Mortality. 

Like “Old Mortality,” whom the genius of the great Scotch novelist 
has immortalized, we consider ourself “as fulfilling a sacred duty, 
while renewing to the eyes of posterity the decaying emblems” of the 
Huguenot family, to which South-Carolina owes the favorite hero of 
her revolutionary struggle. It was the province of the Scottish en- 
thusiast thus to offer incense at the shrine of the whig martyrs of his 
country, “thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon-light, which was 
to warn future generations to defend their religion even unto blood”; 
and it is ours to do like homage to a race equally celebrated, as Hu- 
guenots for “their zeal and sufferings” in the cause of religion, and as 
Carolina whigs for their gallant and patriotic devotion to the cause of 
liberty and independence. Our task, thus far, has been a pleasant 
one,—“the clink of our chisel and mallet,” in deepening the fading 
inscriptions of the past, has been music to our ears; and if our anti- 
quarian research has had a tithe of the interest for our readers that it 
has had for us, they will be willing to follow us, in extending it to 
the various ramifications of the Marion family, so far as it can be 
traced by means of the public records, tradition or otherwise We 
proceed, then, to plant our family tree,—to exhibit, in their proper af- 
finity and connexion, the parent trunk and its branching honors,—to 
trace out its nobler limbs and even its tinier twigs. 





THE GENEALOGICAL TREE. 
THE ANCESTORS OF THE HUGUENOT. 


1. Jean (John) Marion, the father of the Huguenot emigrant,—and 
Perinne Battignon, or Battagnon, his wife. We have nothing beyond 
this simple record of the foreign pair, to whom we stand indebted, 
in the third generation, for owr glorious Marion. 


THE HUGUENOT. 


2. Benjamin Marion, the emigrant. He was born at Chaume, in 
Poitou, a province of France, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, and 
migrated to this State, in consequence of religious persecutions, in the 
year 1690. He settled, as a planter, in the parish of St. James’, Goose 
Creek, on a tract of land, now, it is believed, forming a part of the north- 
ern portion of “The Elms,” formerly the country-seat of the Izards, and 
now owned by Dr. Geddings, of Charleston, bounding northwardly on 
Crowfield, the property of Henry A. Middleton, Esq. His wife, Judith 
Baluet, accompanied him in his exile, a youthful bride. “A cherub,” 
says old Weems, “in the form of a lovely wife, followed his fortunes, 
and gave him to know, from happy experience, that where love is, there 
is’no exile.” We learn from the same veritable source, that Marion and 
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his bride “did not leave their country empty-handed. Her parents, 
‘tis supposed, gave her money, but what sum, after this long lapse of 
time, is uncertain. Nor does tradition say for how much Marion sold 
his little farm. But it is well known that, on their arrival in Carolina, 
they went up into the country, and bought a plantation on Goose 
Creek, near Charleston, where their dust now sleeps, after a long life 
endeared by mutual love, and surrounded by every comfort that indus- 
try and prudence can bestow.” ‘The original grant of land to him is 
of 100 acres, at the head of Goose Creek, formerly called Yeomans’ 
Creek, and is dated March 14th, 1704. What was his occupation in 
the interval between this date and that of his arrival, in 1690, does not 
appear. He enlarged his plantation, on the 5th April, 1720, by the 
purchase of 230 acres from John Gibbs, of Berkley county, 125 [or 
115] of which he afterwards sold to Ralph Izard; and, on the 22d 
February, 1722, by the purchase of 220 acres from Isaac Fleury. On 
the 28th June, 1711, he took out a grant of 500 acres of land in Berk- 
ley county, bounded south-west on land granted the same day to his 
son, Gabriel Marion; of which, he sold 200 acres to Capt. Nathaniel 
Broughton, and gave 200 to his son Paul, retaining the remaining 
100 until his death. He survived the faithful companion of his exile, 
and married again. ‘The given name of his second wife was Mary,-- 
what her maiden name was we have not been able to ascertain. At 
his death, he left a widow and eleven children, all born in South- 
Carolina,—viz: Gabriel, Benjamin, John, Paul, Peter and James; 
Esther, Mary, Anne, Elizabeth and Judith. He also left numer- 
ous grand-children; but the only two of these mentioned in his 
Will, are Esther Gignilliat and Nancy*,—the maiden name of the 
latter is not given, but she was probably the daughter of either 
his son John or his son Benjamin, each of whom had a daughter 
named Ann. His Will is dated January 13, 1734, and proved 
May 2, 1735, between which dates he must have died. It affords 
abundant evidence of the piety, industry and prudence for which 
his reverend biographer so highly eulogizes him,—describing his reli- 
gion, in particular, as “the religion of the Gospel, that blessed philo- 
sophy, which asks not a face of gloom, but a heart of joy.” We learn 
from his testament, that he had portioned off five of his sons and one 
or two of his daughters, in his life time, and the instrument assigns 
marriage portions for the remaining daughters, and, after the death of 
his widow, bequeaths the residue of his estate, in equal portions, to his 
sons Peter and James, giving the former the choice of his two planta- 
tions. He appointed his wife executrix during her widowhood, with an 
injunction to pack off, bag and baggage, should she marry again ; and 


* This is the passage of the Will, in relation to his grand-daughter Nancy : 

“Tous mes enfans, qui sont dehors, et qui ont eux leur portions, ne doivent at- 
tendre un joto d’avantage de se qui reste. J’ordonne quon a cheté a ma petite fillie 
Nensy, un june naigresse de son agée; et quont luy donne son entretien et son 
ecolle.” 

“All my children, who are not under my roof, and have had their portions, should 
not expect a jot more of what remains. I direct that there be bought for my grand- 
daughter, Nancy, a young negress of her own age ; and that she be given her main- 
tainance and schooling.” 
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his sons, Peter and James, executors, the latter when he should be- 
come of age. ‘The inventory and appraisement of his estate show 
that, besides his Goose Creek plantations, the one of 220 and the other 
of 205 acres, and the remaining 100 acres of the tract of 500 acres 
granted to him in 1711, he was worth, in negroes (32 in number) and 
other personalty, £6851.7s. The appraisers of his estate were Matthew 
Baird, Gideon Fauchereaud and Wm. Cater. The amanuensis on the 
occasion must have been a Frenchman,—for the inventory, after naming 
the negroes, viz: “Beesem, Cabto, Sippeo, Roben, Arkillous, Mostafa, 
etc., etc.,” proceeds thus,—“T'o seven ox £112,” “To eight steer £56,” 
“To nine heaffer £43,” “To Putere wheare £13,” “To smouding irons 
and kitle £6,” “To Roggs and Blankets £9, ete., etc.!”—and, from a 
comparison of hand-writing, we judge the scribe to have been Gideon 
Fauchereaud. Gen. Marion, having been born in 1732, according to 
his biographers, confirmed by the inscription on his tomb-stone, was 
in his third or fourth year, when his grand-father, Benjamin Marion, 
died in 1735. 


THE WIDOW OF THE EMIGRANT. 


3. Mary Marion, widow, died intestate. The inventory and ap- 
praisement of her estate, are dated Dec. 1, 1750,—the appraisers 
were James Cordes, John Cahusac and James Cordes, Sen. Ben- 
jamin Marion, (son of Benjamin the emigrant,) administered on her 
estate. ‘I'his is the lady whom we suppose to have been the se- 
cond wife and widow of the emigrant. ‘The inventory of her estate 
contains but two negroes, an old woman named Jenny, appraised 
at £10, and a woman, named Lizette, appraised at £200 currency, 
corresponding in name and sex, with two of the three negroes, be- 
queathed by the Huguenot to his widow, in his Will dated near 
seventeen years before; and the rest of her personalty was appraised 
at £53 17s. 6d., making her personal estate in all £263 17s. 6d. 
currency. She survived her husband about fifteen years; and was 
probably much his junior. His affection for her was manifested, 
not only by his jealousy of her marrying again; but also by his 
anxiety that her ashes might repose near and mingle with his own 
in the grave. This appears from the following passage of his Will: 

“Touschent quelque argenterie de realle, bage, pierrerie, tout ses petite chosse, 
son a ma fame; et pour ma tasse d’argen, je la donne a mon Pierre; et pour les 
huit eceus de poche et quachet, Pierre et Jacque partagerons. Pour mes boucle 


dargen, je les donne a mon fils Jacque; et lors que Dieu oras retiré vostre mere 
sen, que; q 
de se monde, vous ne menquere pas de lenterrer conte moy.” 


“Touching some sterling plate, rings, precious stones, all these little things are 
for my wife; and as to my silver cup, I give it to my son Peter; and as to the 
eight pocket crown-pieces and seal, Peter and James shall divide them. As to 
my silver buckles, I give them to my son James; and when God shall withdraw 
your mother from this world, you will not fail to bury her by my side.” 


We gather from the Will that Peter and James were certainly 
the children of the Huguenot’s widow ; we as certainly know, from 
the old document in Mr. Ravenel’s possession, that Esther, Gabriel 
and Benjamin were children of his first wife,—the maternity of the 
others is doubtful. 
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THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE HUGUENOT. 


4. Gabriel Marion, the eldest son of Benjamin, the emigrant. We 
have no evidence of the precise time of either his birth or death ; but, 
as his father and mother arrived in Carolina in 1690, without children, 
and in the list of Huguenots, in Mr. Ravenel’s possession, made be- 
tween May 17, 1694, and Sept. 27, 1695, their children, Esther, Ga- 
briel and Benjamin are registered, Gabriel must have been born be- 
tween 1690 and 1695. His father, in his Will, declares that, when 
he settled him, he had given him all that he could then in conscience 
give him ; and then releases him from the principal ahd interest of a 
bond for 250 pieces. On the 28th June, 1711, he took out a grant of 
500 acres of land, in Berkley county, bounded north on land grant- 
ed, the same day, to his father, Benjamin Marion. Between the 
years 1711 and 1716, he intermarried with Esthet, daughter of Dr. 
Anthony Cordes, of St. John’s, Berkley, the original Huguenot emi- 
grant of that name. In her father’s Will, dated January 26th, and 
proved Feb. 2d, 1711-12, she is alluded to in a way that indicates 
she was then unmarried. In 1716, the Will of James Cordes, of St. 
John’s, Berkley, mentions Gabriel Marion in such a way as to lead 
to the inference that he was then the husband of the testator’s 
niece Esther, and names him ar executor; and, in 1718, the Will 
was proved in St. John’s, Berkley, leading to the conclusien that 
Gabriel Marion was still in St. John’s, at that time. Between 1718 
and 1732,* (assuming that, according to two of his biographers, Gen. 


* Since the text was written, we have explored a previously untouched field 
of research and discovered an additional series of documents and facts, leading to 
the conclusion that Gabriel Marion did not remove from Berkley county to 
Georgetown, until after the birth of Gen. Marion; and that old Weems may have 
been right in ascribing the honor of his birth to St. John’s, Berkley, and all the 
other biographers and historians wrong in conferring it on Prince George, Win- 
yah. We have found the following additional traces of Gabriel Marion on re- 
cord, shedding farther light on the subject. On the 20th May, 1733, he registered 
the memorial of a conveyance to him, by Francis de Rousserye, dated March 9, 
1711-12, of eight hundred and ten acres of land, in Berkley county, bounded 
east on land not laid out, west on the western branch of Cooper River, north 
on lands of Landgrave John Colleton, and the heirs of Anthony Cross, and south 
on lands of Mr. John Hare, the annual quit rent reserved being 1s. current mo- 
— per one hundred acres—one hundred and sixty-three acres of which he had 
sold to Isaac Cordes, leaving six hundred and forty-seven acres to be registered 
as his own; on the same day, he registered a memorial of a conveyance to him, 
by Edward Hyrne and Barbara, his wife, dated December 1, 1724, of a tract of 
five hundred and eighty-four acres, near the head of a branch of a River, 
known by the name of Watboo Branch, and close adjoining to Wall Eye and 
South Bay Swamp, and on other land then or late belonging to Roger Moore, 
and on Mr. George Livingston’s land, bounded south on land of George Smith, 
east on land of Thomas Cordes, said tract being part of a landgraveship formerly 
granted by the late Lords Proprietors to Landgrave Thomas Smith, at the annual 
quit rent of 3s. sterling or 4s. Proclamation money, per one hundred acres; and on 
the 20th May, 1733, he registered the memorial of a conveyance to him, as then of 
Berkley county, by William Allston and — his wife, of Craven county, da- 
ted May 5, 1733, of one thousand acres in“Berkley county, bounded south on 
land of Benjamin Waring, west on land of George Livingston, north on land of 
Edward Hyrne, and east on land not laid out, being part of a Barony that was 
formerly laid out to Landgrave Thomas Smith, at the annual quit rent of 1s. 
per one hundred acres. By virtue of a precept issued the 14th June, 1734, by 
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Marion was born at Winyah, in that year,) Gabriel Marion removed 
from St. John’s to Georgetown. On the 17th Jan, 1740, Thomas 
Cordes conveyed to him 300 acres in Craven county, granted to said 
Cordes, Feb. 14, 1735; and, on the 30th March, 1742, Matthew Drake 
and Susannah (formerly Pawley), his wife, conveyed to him 200 acres 
adjoining, granted to Percival Pawley, July 3, 1711; and on the 


James St. John, Surveyor General, Gabriel Marion took out a grant of 404 acres 
in Craven county, bounded north-east on Witton’s land, south-east on Danie] Hu- 
ger’s land, south on land not taid out, west on part of a barony that was laid out to 
Landgrave Smith,—surveyed and certified 12th July, 1734, by Matthew Drake, 
D.S.; on the 12th June, 1732, he had a precept for 119 acres, in Craven county, 
bounded south-east on land of Dirtquis, south-west on Peter Cuttrey’s Pane i 
Peter Couturier’s) land, north-east and north-west on land not taid out,—surveyed 
and certified by John Harbin, D. S., Oct. 10, 1737; and, on the 6th Nov., 1734, 
under a precept dated 12th June, 1732, he took out a grant of 634 acres, on the 
north side of Santee river, in Craven county, bounded south, partly on land of 
Col. William Waties, partly on Capt. Cooper’s and partly on William New- 
man’s land, and on all other sides on laid not laid out,—surveyed and certified 
by M. Drake, D.S. Here, then, we find Gabriel Marion, as late as May 
20, 1733, in Berkley county, and designated as then of Berkley county; and 
General Marion, his son, having been born in 1732, according to the best au- 
thorities—his biographers and his tomb stone—cannot have been born elsewhere 
(unless by accident) than in Berkley county. Nay, the name of John Harbin 
belongs to St. John’s, and the survey made and certified by him, in 1737, although 
in Craven county, may indicate that Gabriel Marion, even at that late period, 
was still in St. John’s; Craven county, extending from the Santee to the Pedee, 
embracing lands on both sides of the Santee river, and including St. Stephen’s 
Parish, as well as Prince George’s. At all events, the next memorial on re- 
cord renders it highly probable that he could not have removed to George- 
town earlier than 1735,—it shows that, on March 1, 1735, John Horry, D.S., under 
a precept dated June 12, 1732, surveyed and certified a grant to him of 700 acres, 
in Prince George’s Parish, bounded west by Mr. Hooker’s land, and on all other 
sides by vacant lands. This is the ote he trace of him in Prince George’s, 
on record, and it may be taken as proof that he contemplated removal thither 
as early as 1732, but did not execute his intention until 1735. These facts appa- 
rently settle the question against Prince George’s Parish, Winyah, which lies in 
Craven co.; but it by no means concludes the matter in favor of St. John’s, Berkley. 
Under the lead of Weems, we have hitherto assumed that Gabriel Marion settled 
in St. John’s, Berkley, before he migrated, with his family, to Georgetown,—but 
we have misgivings on the point. The original Marion lived and died a Goose 
Creek man—St. James’, Goose Creek, as well as St. John’s, were included in 
Berkley county—and until we can definitely locate the residence or plantation— 
until we can fix the locus in quo—of Gabriel Marion, befure he removed to George- 
town, it will be impossible to decide between the conflicting claims of St. John’s, 
Berkley, and St. James’, Goose Creek; and so it does not follow that, because 
we have traced Gabriel Marion as the owner of several tracts in Berkley county, 
he was necessarily of St. John’s. Thus, although we have reason to idiove that 
our investigation has — Prince George, Winyah, of the honor so long 
conceded her, it has, at the same time, set up in St. James’ a new and formida- 
ble rival of St. John’s, for the honor of being the birth place of Marion. Seven 
cities contended for the honor of having given birth to Homer, the glory of Gre- 
cian poetry—three parishes compete for the honor of having given birth to Ma~- 
rion, the glory of Carolina chivalry—and we invoke aid in the solution of the 
mystery. e shall recur to the topic in a future number, and prosecute it, if 
possible, to a satisfactory result—and, in the mean time, we invite information 
and speculation on the subject, and’on any other point which may have been 
left in doubt, or unexplored in our antiquarian search. Any information, too, 
as to persons now in being, bearing the name or owning the lineage of Marion, 
accompanied with the genealogical facts and explanations that link them in the 
family chain, will be highly acceptable. 
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2ist Feb. 1744, Gabriel Marion, and Esther his wife, conveyed both 
tracts to Joseph Dubourdieu. In the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs,” 
he is said to have been a planter in the neighborhood of George- 
town; but, in a mortgage from Isaac Marion, his son, executed to 
him, Paul Trapier and Benjamin Romsey, Dec. 17, 1745, he is called 
a merchant. Towards the close of his life he was in embarrassed 
circumstances. On the 23d March, 1747, the executors of Francis 
Cordes, his wife’s uncle, settled £1500 on her, as one of the “ne- 
cessitous relations” of the testator, to her separate use for life, and 
to such of her children, after her death, as she might appoint ; and, on 
the 8th April, 1747, the trustees loaned the same to her husband, on a 
mortgage of negroes; and, from the appendix to “Lee’s Memoirs,” we 
learn, that he assigned portions of his estate to his three elder sons, 
as they successively arrived at maturity, but his subsequent embar- 
rassments disabled him from making like provision for his two young- 
er sons, and “they had to depend on their own exertions for support 
and comfort.” The latest trace of him on record is the mortgage 
above mentioned, from him to John Allston, Jr, his son-in-law, and 
Benjamin Marion, his son, as his wife’s trustees. He died proba- 
bly between April 8, 1747, and June 1, 1751; the mortgage of 
Isaac Marion to him and others, is dated Dee 17, 1745, and Gabriel, 
his son, was one of the witnesses, signing himself “Gabriel Marion, 
Jr.;” and, in a deed from Paul Trapier, as attorney of Isaac Marion, 
to Gabriel Marion, the son, dated June 21, 1751, the addition of 
“junior” was not made,—because, as we infer, Gabriel, the father, 
was then dead. Gabriel Marion left no Will, nor was any admin- 
istration taken on his estate,—a farther proof of his insolvency or 
poverty. His widow survived him; and he left five sons, Isaac, 
Gabriel, Benjamin, Job and Francis, and one daughter named Es- 
ther. Esther Marion, his widow, died in St. John’s, Berkley, whither 
she had removed with her sons, Gabriel and Francis, late in 1755, 
or early in 1756,—the muster-roll of the old St. John’s company 
shewing that Gubriel and Francis Marion “listed,” Jan. 31, 1756. 
Her Will is dated Oct. 7, 1757, and proved Jan. 28, 1758. She 
left legacies of £5 each to her sons Isaac, Benjamin and Gabriel, 
and her daughter Esther; her wearing apparel and gold mourning 
ring to her grand-daughter, Martha Allston, (daughter of Esther, by 
her first husband John Allston, Thomas Mitchell having been her 
second,) and the rest of her property, in equal portions, to her sons 
Job and Francis; and appointed her “beloved sons, Job and Fran- 
cis,” her executors,—the former alone qualified on her Will. 

5. Benjamin Marion, of St. John’s, son of Benjamin, the emigrant. 
He was the third child and second son of the emigrant, registered on 
the list in Mr. Ravenel’s possession, and therefore, born previous to 
September 27, 1695. The emigrant, in his will, declares, that he had 
settled him with a tract of one hundred and fifty acres, which he had 
bought from Mr. John Gibbs, three negroes, cattle, sheep, horses, mares, 
and every thing necessary (powr une nouvelle plantation) for a new 
plantation, but that he had sold the tract back to the testator, for six 
hundred pieces. On the 20th May, 1735, under a precept from James 
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St. John, Surveyor General, he registered a grant for five hundred 
acres in Craven county, bounded west by land of Capt. Philip Daws, 
south-west by land of Capt. Thomas Cordes, north-west by land of 
Capt. Thomas Cordes, and north-east by land of Thomes Pamor— 
the survey made and land located by Victor Ferguson, Deputy Sur- 
veyor, March 9, 1735-6. On the 6th Nov., 1763, he registered a grant 
of 400 acres, in St. John’s, Berkley, on a branch of Santee river, 
bounded north-east and south-west on vacant land, north-west on Wm. 
Greenland’s land, and south-east on Sampson Ball’s land,—survey 
certified 6th November, 1763, by John Lewis, Deputy Surveyor. 
On the 15th May, 1764, he registered in the Auditor’s office, a 
memorial of a grant to him of a plantation or tract of four hun- 
dred acres, in Berkley county, bounded north-east on vacant land, 
north-west on land of William Greenland, south-west partly on va- 
cant land and partly on land formerly survey@d, and south-east on 
Sampson Ball’s land,—at the quit rent of 3s. sterling, or 4s. Pro- 
clamation money, per one hundred acres per annum—surveyed and 
certified May 6, 1763, by John Lewis, Deputy Surveyor. He had as 
many sons and nearly as many daughters as his prolific progenitor. 
We gather from his will that the former were Benjamin, Charles, Paul, 
Thomas, James and Joseph; and the latter, Elizabeth Greenland, (wife 
of Joseph Greenland,) Ann, and Mary. One of his descendants, now 
living, informs us that he also had a son, named Isaac, who died, 
it is believed, without issue, and unmarried; and, as this son is not 
mentioned in his father’s will, his father probably survived him. He 
left to his son Paul the plantation on which he lived, containing 
three hundred and forty acres; to his daughters Elizabeth and Ann, 
each three negroes; to his son Charles his wearing apparel; and 
his son Joseph, with whom he must have been offended, he cut off 
with “one shilling sterling.” He directed his tract of land called 
“Three Miles tiead,” to be sold by his executors; and the residue 
of his property to be equally divided among his sons Benjamin, 
Charles, Thomas, and James, and his daughter Mary. His will 
was dated Aug. 4, 1773, and proved March 12, 1778, between which 
dates he died—having survived all the other sons of the emigrant. 
His son Paul and his “friend and nephew, Benjamin Marion, of St. 
Thomas,” were appointed his executors. From the silence of his 
will as to his wife, we infer he was a widower when he died—her 
maiden name was Elizabeth Cater, and she was the daughter of 
William Cater,* (son of ‘Thomas Cator) one of the appraisers of the 
Hucuenot’s estate. ‘The witnesses to the instrument were Edward 
Smith, William Smith, and Joseph Billiat. The inventory of his per- 
sonal estate shows that it consisted chiefly of fifteen negroes and forty- 
five head of cattle—the appraisers were Peter Videau, Philip Cou- 
turier, and John Wiare. 

6. John Marion, of St. John’s Berkley, son of Benjamin, the emigrant, 


* The will ot William Cater, or Cator, dated Oct. 20, 1744, and proved 29th 
September, 1749, mentions his wife Mary, and his “beloved daughter Elizabeth 
Marion,” his daughters Mary Baker and Ann Child, and his sons Thomas, Wil- 
iam, Benjamin and Joseph. 
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The will of his father mentions him as having been settled with a tract 
of one hundred and fifty acres, and every other thing, like his brother 
Benjamin; but adds, that after a few years, not being able to make any 
thing out of his land, he had sold it to “Monsieur Izard,” and not having 
any more land, the testator was obliged to let him have the use of a tract 
of one hundred acres, at Wasmasaw, (joining that he had given to his son 
Paul,) until he should be provided, enjoining him, however, to preserve the 
white and red oaks, for which he had great need for the use of his 
own plantation. John Marion’s wife was named Frances; her maiden 
name we have not discovered. His children were John, Ann, Frances, 
and Mary. We have found no trace of the time of his birth; his 
will is dated February 28 and proved March 5, 1739. It was wit- 
nessed by Marion Marion, Jr.* {of Marion Marion, Sr., we have dis- 
covered no trace, nor any other of Marion Marion, Jr.,] and James 
McDonald. He left to his wife his “riding mare, Jewel, saddle and 
bridle,” some furniture, including “one spinning wheel and cards,” and 
“sixteen pewter plates,” and “two cows and calves, one steer and their 
increase ;” to his son John, his negro boy Carolina; to his daughter 
Ann, twenty-seven pounds current money, and “a bay mare, branded 
with Peter Marion’s brand ;” to his daughter Frances, the value, out 
of his stock, of two cows, three calves and a young bull more than 
the others; and the residue of his estate to be equally divided between 
his wife and his three children, John, Frances and Mary—his wife’s 
share to be paid her at once, his children’s shares to accumulate until 
they respectively arrived at maturity, with survivorship among them 
on death before that period. He also directed his executors to run out 
a warrant, for five hundred and fifty acres of land (which he had taken 
out but never used,) for the use of his son John. His brothers, Ga- 
briel and Benjamin Marion, and Francis Cordes, were appointed his 
executors—Benjamin Marion alone qualified on the will. He sur- 
vived his father, the emigrant, not four years. 

7 Paul Marion, of St. James, Goose Creek, son of Benjamin, the 
emigrant. His father, in his life time, gave him a tract of two hun- 
dred acres, at Wasmasaw, (joining land which he had sold to Mr. 
Brathon,) and negroes and outfit generally, the same as his brothers. 
On the 18th May, 1733, he entered in the Auditor’s office, a memo- 
rial of a deed, from Benjamin Marion, his father, to him, dated May 
5, 1733, of two hundred acres, in St. James’, Goose Creek, bounded 
south on land of Capt. Nathaniel Broughton, north on land of said 
Benjamin Marion, east on land of John Summer, west on land of 
Francis Lejau, the deed being witnessed by John Coming, Peter 
Guerin, and Peter Marion. On the 7th July, 1735, he took out a 
grant of four hundred acres on the east side of Wassamasaw Swamp, 
in Berkley county, bounded north west and south on land not laid 
out, and east by Peter Marion’s land—and it was surveyed and lo- 
cated by John Ouldfield, Deputy Surveyor, September 16, 1735. 
His will is dated October 27, 1737, and proved January 27, 1738. 
The witnesses were John Laurens, Peter Laurens, and Benjamin 


*The hand writing of this witness is of the unformed character that indicates 
youth or childhood in the writer. 
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Addison. The appraisers of his estate (who were sworn before Ralph 
Izard, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace,) were Gideon Fau- 
cheréaud, John Bulline, Isaac Peronneau, and Thomas Bulline—the 
inventory shews that his personalty consisted chiefly of five negroes. 
The testator directs his real and personal estate to be sold in one year 
after his decease, and to be divided, one third to his wife Elizabeth, 
(maiden name not known), and two thirds to his sons Paul and Peter, 
to be divided between them on their arrival at the age of twenty-one 
years, with survivorship between them, on death before maturity ; and 
appoints his “beloved wife” and brother Peter executrix and executor. 
He outlived his father not quite three years. 

8. Peter Marion, of Charleston, son of Benjamin, the emigrant. In 
the will of his father, he is given the ehoice of the testator’s two 
Goose Creek plantations, and half of the residuary estate after his 
mother’s death; and is appointed one of the executors, and solemnly 
enjoined to take tender care of his mother and sisters, under the penalty 
denounced, in Proverbs ch. xxx, v. 17, against the undutiful son. 
On the 17th August, 1735, he registered a memorial (styling him- 
self Peter Marion, Jr., but signing Peter Marion) of his lands; consist- 
ing of two hundred and thirty acres at the head of Goose Creek, 
Berkley county, bounded north on land of John Gibbs, north-west on 
land of Peter Bacote, south-west on land of Benjamin Marion, south- 
east on land of Ralph Izard, (formerly run out to Mr. John Berringer, 
deceased,) bought [by his father] of John Gibbs and Ann, his wife, by 
their deed, dated April 5, 1720, since which time, half thereof (one hun- 
dred and fifteen acres) had been sold and conveyed [by his father] to 
Ralph Izard, with which he stood charged on the quit rent roll, the 
other half charged to said Peter Marion; two hundred and twenty 
acres, English measure, situate on the western branch of Goose Creek, 
bounded east and north on land of Ralph Izard, south on part of Mr. 
John Moore’s land, west on part of Robt. Adams’ land, as appears by the 
plat annexed to the original grant, dated 28th March, 1694, whereby 
# was granted to Isaac Fleury, “the quit rent reserved being an ear 
of Indian corn,” which tract of land was purchased by Benjamin 
Marion, Sr., of the said Isaac Fleury, for the consideration of twenty 
pounds current money of the Province of South-Carolina, as appears 
by the deed of sale, dated 22d February, 1712, “which devolved to 
Peter Marion as heir at law;” one hundred acres, English measure, in 
Berkley county, bounded east south east on land of Ralph Izard, and on 
all other sides on land of the late Benjamin Marion, Sr., “as appears 
by the original patent or grant of the Lord’s Proprietors, bearing date 
May 5, 1704, [or March 14, 1704,] with a plat thereunto annexed—the 
annual quit rent reserved for the same is 8s. 4d. per one hundred 
acres”; five hundred acres in Berkley county, bounded south-west on 
Gabriel Marion’s land, and on all other sides on lands not then laid 
out, “as appears by the late Lords Proprietors’ grant, dated June 28, 
1711, with the original plat annexed, which was run out for Benja- 
min Marion, Sr., who, since that time, sold two hundred acres to Capt. 
Nathaniel Broughton,” and by deed of gift gave two hundred acres 
to Paul Marion, being parts of said tract of land, and the remaining one 
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hundred acres of said tract “devolved to the said Peter Marion as heir 
at law”—“the quit rent reserved is. one shilling per annum per one hun- 
dred aores.” ‘The memorial here substantially recited purports to be 
of Peter Marion’s lands, but it was evidently of his father’s lands before 
the division of his estate, which was to take place only after his wife’s 
death. Peter Marion, too, styles himself his father’s heir at law, 
when he was certainly one of his youngest sons, and came in for his 
portion as devisee under his father’s will, and not as heir at law. He 
signs this confused memorial of property, “Peter Marion, for himself, 
as executor for his brother, James Marion, a minor.” ‘The division of 
Benjamin Marion's real estate, although to be postponed, according to 
his will, until his wife’s death, which took place in 1750, was pre- 
cipitated, probably with her consent; for we find by the deeds of 
Rawlins Lowndes, Provost Marshal, to James Marion, and of James 
Marion to A. Garden and H. Izard, already referred to, that, before 
November 24, 1747, Peter and James had divided the Goose Creek 
lands, and on that day James bought the share of Peter, then de- 
ceased, under executions against his estate. On the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1735, he registered a grant of four hundred acres, east 
of Wassamasaw Swamp in Berkley county, bounded east on Alex- 
ander Nesbitt’s land, west partly on Paul Marion’s land, south, north, 
and partly west on land not laid out—surveyed by John Ouldfield, 
Deputy Surveyor. On the 15th July, 1737, he took out a grant for 
a tract of fifteen hundred acres of land, in Berkley county, on Indian 
Field Swamp, a branch of Pon Pon River, and in Dec., 1740, conveyed 
it to Nathaniel Dean—included in this tract is doubtless the present 
Dean Swamp, in St. James’, Goose Creek. On the 26th Aug., 1737, he 
registered a grant of four hundred and fifty aeres, in Berkley county, 
on the east side of Four Hole Swamp, bounded south-west, south-east, 
north-east, and north-west by vacant lands—surveyed by Nathaniel 
Dean, Deputy Surveyor. On the 6th July, 1738, he registered a 
grant of forty-five acres, in St. James’, Goose Creek, bounded north- 
west end south-west on T Bullen’s land, and south-east and north-east 
on Peter Marion’s land—surveyed by N. Dean, Deputy Surveyor. On 
the 2d August, 1738, Isaac Peronneau and Mary, his wife, (she re- 
nouncing dower,) conveyed to him and William Yeomans one hun- 
dred and forty-eight acres of land on Goose Creek. On the 2Ist Aug., 
1741, he registered a memorial of one hundred acres, in Berkley county, 
on the Fresh Swamp of Edisto River, in Berkley county, bounded east, 
west, north, and south, by lands not then laid out, purchased by him of 
Charles Cantey, February 22d, 1739; the tract having been oyiginally 
granted to John Bettison, June 18, 1705, who conveyed to John Cantey, 
Sept. 3, 1723, who devised to Chas. Cantey, hisson. He married, (whom 


- we have not learned,) and died a widower and without issue. This we 


learn, from the deed specially referred to in a note to our first number, 
from James Marion to Alexander Garden and Henry Izard, attorneys of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, dated Nov. 29, 
1747, mortgaging to them the original Marion tract of four hundred and 
twenty-five acres. This deed recites the facts that Benjamin Ma. 
rion, the emigrant, by his will, had devised his Goose Cyeek lands, 
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after his wife’s death, equally to Peter and James, Peter to have 
choice of the two plantations, with survivorship between them if 
James should die without children, or Peter before marriage; that 
Peter chose the tract of two hundred and twenty acres, and the 
other of two hundred and five fell to James; that neither of the con- 
tingencies mentioned in the will happened, and each brother’s estate 
in his share became absolute; that Peter died intestate, and James, 
his brother, as next of kin, administered on his estate; that Peter’s 
estate was sold by the Provost Marshal, under executions against 
James, as his administrator, at the suits of Benjamin Godin and Wil- 
liam Yeomans, and James had become the purchaser. ‘The inventory 
and appraisement of Peter Marion’s estate are dated Nov. 19, 1745, about 
which time he died, They show that his personalty consisted of 
fourteen negroes and other chattels, valued in all at £3381 15s.—the 
appraisers were Henry Wood, Joseph Hurst, and Henry Streater. 

9. James Marion, of St, James Goose Creek, the sixth and young- 
est son of Benjamin, the emigrant. As already stated, he got, under 
the emigrant’s will, a portion of the original Marion tract, and after- 
wards purchased his brother Peter’s tract, at the Provost Marshal’s 
sale, and thus re-united the two tracts; and afterwards sold the whole 
to Rawlins Lowndes, from whom it is believed to have passed to the 
Izards and become a part of “the Elms.” From his deed of the Goose 
Creek place to Rawlins Lowndes, dated in September 1737, we find 
that his wife was named Mary (her other name not known), she hav- 
ing renounced her dower to the same on the 5th October, 1751. 
This is the last trace we have of him on record—as we have found 
none either of his will, or of an administration on his estate. We 
learn from his mortgage of the Goose Creek tract to Garden and 
Izard, that he had children, and we conjecture him to have been the 
father of three sons, James, John, and Benjamin, to whom we shall 
refer in the sequel. 

10. Esther Marion, the eldest daughter and child of Benjamin 
Marion, the emigrant. In her father’s will he speaks of her as his 
daughter Gignilleat, and says, when he settled her, he gave her all 
he could then in conscience give her, and adds, “with regard to my 
daughter Gignilleat I had promised a negro to my grand-daughter 
Esther Gignilleat, when she should be of age or married, but having 
deemed it more to the purpose for her to have a young negress, than 
the said negro, her father has chosen one called ‘Silés’ [Scilly], whom 
I give to my grand-daughter Esther Gignilleat to dispose of as shall 
seem to her good.” From the record of a renunciation of dower by 
her, in the office of the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas in 
Charleston, dated May 2, 1722, we learn that she was the wife of 
Henry Gignilliat,* of Charleston, merchant. It recites a deed from 


* The following information as to the original emigrant and family, who bore 
the name of Gignilliat, is derived from the list of Huguenots in Mr. Ravenel’s 
possession. Ww 

“Jean Francois Gignilliat, né a Vevay en Suisse, fils d’Abraham Gignilliat et 
Marye De Ville. 

Susanne Le Serrurier sa famme. 
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Henry Gignilliat and Esther his wife, dated April 28, 1722, conveying 
to her brother Benjamin, of Berkley county, one quarter part of ‘Town 
lot number forty-three, measuring easterly in breadth, on the front, 
next a street running parallel to Cooper River, twenty-five feet of assize, 
and in depth from the said street westerly, on each side, with lines, 
one hundred and forty-two feet of assize ; bounded east on said street, 
west on land of Peter de St. Julien, north on another quarter of said 
lot, belonging to Elizabeth Damaris de St. Julien, widow, and south 
on another quarter thereof, belonging to Anthony Bourdeau, Joyner. 
The appraisers of his estate were Robt. Austin, Samuel Prioleau and 
James Withers ; and his personalty was appraised at £362.13s.4d., 
March 30, 1743. Her husband died intestate, about March 16, 
1742, and the Hon. Joseph Wragg, Othniel Beale and John Stan- 
yarne administered on his estate. As we have already seen, from 
the will of Benjamin, the emigrant, his daughter, Esther Gig- 
nilleat, had a daughter of the same name,—whether there were 
any other children, and what became of the one named Esther, 
we have not ascertained. We find, however, that there was a John 
Gignilliat, who made a will, dated March 7, 1744, and proved May 
18, 1750, mentioning his wife Mary Magdalen, and his children 
Mary, Susanna, Martha Catharine, Jane Elizabeth, James and 
Ann; and witnessed by Paul Porcher, Gabriel Gignilliat, Thomas 
Bosher, and Daniel Lafons. ‘This John Gignilliat was probably the 
son of Henry Gignilliat, and the Gabriel Gignilliat who witnessed 
John’s will was probably his brother. We conjecture that Gabriel 
Gignilliat was the father of two sons, Gabriel and Benjamin, of 
whom we find trace on record. This second Gabriel Gignilliat left 
a will, dated May 16, 1780, proved July 11, 1783, and witnessed by 
Isaac Couturier, Jr., Daniel McKelvey and James Denny—and in it 
mentions his children Gabriel, Elizabeth and Esther, by his intermar- 
riage with a Miss Cahusac; and appoints his brother Benjamin, and 
his kinsmen, John Palmer, Thos. Palmer, son of Capt. John Palmer, 


Marye Elizabeth 

Henry 

Pierre 

Abraham 

The will of Jean Francois Gignilliat, merchant, in Huguenot French, is dated 
September 3, 1699, and in the tenth year of our sovereign lord, William III., of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, king ; and proved November 20, 1699, before 
Edmund Bellinger. He mentions his children [Marye] Elizabeth, Henry, Pierre, 
Abraham, Susanne and Francois; and appoints his wife Susanne, his brother- 
in-law James Le Serrurier, Henry Le Noble, and Peter de St. Julien, his execu- 
tors. It was witnessed by René Ravenel, Elie Bonnet, Isaac Deiean (or Dejean) 
and Jean Pierre Pellet, who made his mark thus,—“secy X est la marque de 
Jean Piere Pellet.” The inventory and appraisement of his estate are dated Feb. 
22, 1699—1700. The widow alone qualified as executrix, and the executors act- 
ed as appraisers; and his personal estate was appraised at £1123.180.24d.—ap- 
praisement sworn to before Wigington, Deputy wey 

From a note to our first number it appeared that the Mazycks were descended 
in the maternal line from Marianne Le Serrurier, wife of Isaac Mayck, the 
original emigrant of that name—and Susanne Le Serrurier, above named, and 
Marianne Le Serrurier were sisters, through whom the Mazycks and Gignilliats 
were kindred. The name of Le Serrurier is now extinct in this State. 


Sleur enfans nez en Caroline. 
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and Thomas Cordes, son of Samuel Cordes, his executors Benjamin 
Gignilliat lived at a plantation called Lime Spring, in St. John’s, Berk- 
ley. His will is dated August 28, 1798, and was proved May 27, 
1799. It bequeaths his property to his niece Esther Marion, and 
her son Stephen G. Deveaux; to James Maine and Thomas Hutson 
Maine, sons of his niece Elizabeth, and to his nephew Gabriel Gignil- 
liat ; and appoints John Palmer, Sr., and Robert Marion, his executors. 
Gabriel,* the son, married and died very young and childless; Eliza- 
beth intermarried with James Maine, (son of Wm. and Judith Maine,) 
and Esther intermarried first with Stephen Deveaux, and then with 
the Hon. Robert Marion, former member of Congress from Charleston 
District. 

11. Mary Marion, daughter of Benjamin, the emigrant. We are in 
doubt, from the following passage in her father’s will, whether she was 
married, or not, at its date. 


“A lesgard de ma fiellie Marie je desclare en la marient, que je luy donné un 
naigre qui sa pelle Gools et sa fame Susy et trois enfans, Presmes, Seray et Filly, 
et les autre enfans quelle _ avoir, je les ait donne, aveq autre chose pour 
son mesnage, le tout a ma fillie Marie, pour en disposser selon sa vollont.” 

“With regard to my daughter Mary, I declare in marrying her, I gave [or give] 
her a negro called Gold and his wife Susy, and three children Primus, Sary, an 
Phillis, and the other children she may have. I gave [or give] them, with other 
things for her household, the whole to my daughter Mary, to dispose of according 
to her pleasure.” 

The doubt is whether the testator was speaking in the past or pre- 
sent tense—whether he was alluding to a portion assigned her on a 
past marriage, or was then assigning her a portion for a future mar- 
riage. That he was looking to a future and not a past marriage is 
favored by the fact that, in the inventory of his estate, we find four 
of the five negroes bequeathed to his daughter Mary, or four negroes 
with similar names, mentioned, viz: Gold, Susanna, Primus and F'illis. 

We have been able to find no clue to the husband (if any), descen- 
dants or further destiny of Mary Marion. 

12. Anne Marion, daughter of Benjamin, the emigrant. 

13. Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin, the emigrant. 

14. Judith, daughter of Benjamin, the emigrant. 

We have not been able to find any trace of these ladies, beyond the 
following passage in reference to them in their father’s Will: 

“A lesgard de mes autre trois fiellies, savoir Ane, Elissabeth et Judic, en les 
marient chacunne aura tout autens que leur seour Marie a eux, ou la valleurs.” 

“With regard to my other three daughters, namely, Anne, Elizabeth and Ju- 
dith, on their marrying, each shall have every thing the same as their sister has 
had, or the value.” 

We have now closed our account of the immediate family of the 
emigrant,—our next number, in continuation of the genealogy, will be 
devoted to his descendants in the second generation,—his grand-sons 
and grand-daught@s,—in grouping whom, Francis Marion, the re. 


* This Gabriel Gignilleat was the first husband of the late Mrs. Marianne, Por- 
cher, widow of George Porcher, and daughter of Capt. John Palmer, of St. Ste- 
phen’s ; and his portrait now hangs in the parlor at Belle Isle. 
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nowned partisan warrior of the South, will, of course, form the promi- 
nent figure on the canvass. 

It is proper here, however, in chronological order, to introduce three 
stray sheep from the Marion fold, of whom we have found slight 
trace on record, but to whom, as in the case of Marion Marion, Jr., 
already mentioned, we are unable to assign any place in the family 
portrait gallery. 

15. Joseph Marion, of Boston, a Notary Public, who executed a 
Protest, on the 20th May, 1721, as appears by the record thereof in 
an old volume of miscellaneous Records, in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

16. William Marion. On the 7th September, 1754, he registered a 
memorial of six hundred acres of land in Craven county, bounding 
on the south side of Black River, north-west on land of William Rus- 
sell, south-east and south-west, on vacant land, and north-east on 
Black River, originally granted December 4, 1735, to John Sandi- 
ford, and by his will devised to his son Ralph Sandiford, who, by 
lease and release, 6th and 7th September, 1754, sold and conveyed to 
the memorialist; and on the 2d. May, 1761, William Marion and 
Thomas Lubbuck registered a memorial of four hundred acres, on the 
south side of Black River, in Craven county, bounding on all sides 
on vacant land—originally granted by William Bull, Esq., Lieutenant 
Governor, to Peter Herman, 29th November, 1735, and conveyed by | 
him, September 20, 1749, to the memorialists. 

17. Samuel Marion. In book V., no. 3, p. 48, in the office of the 
Register of Mesne Conveyances, in Charleston, may be found the fol- 
lowing curious specimen of orthography : 


“This is to certify whome it may concern, that on and about the year 1764, I 
laid out A dam threw the march, between Mr. James Akin and island belonging 
to Mr. John Huger; and there I found three Seeder stakes in a direct line threw 
the marsh, on which I fixed the outside of the said dam. given under my hand, 
this 17 Day of December, 1767. 


(Signed) Samu. Marion.” 


“SOUTH-CAROLINA, 2 James Marion made oath, the 4th of February, 
Berk. County. i 1768, that the above certificate is just and true, be- 
fore me, Jacob Motte. 
Recorded and Examined 12th day of June, 1771. 
Henry Rue ty, Register.’’ 
N. B. A few errors, attributable to hurried preparation for the 
press, occurred chiefly in the notes to our first number. In note on page 
210, paragraph 7, line Ist., for “Isaac Marion, his brother, settled in 
Georgetown, at least as early as 1742,” read “Isaac Marion, the Gen- 
eral’s eldest brother, married and settled in Georgetown, at least as 
early as 1742.” In note on p. 217, line 2d., for “Mrs. Sarah Cutler, of 
New-York,” read “Mrs. Sarah Cutler, of Massachusetts.” In note on 
p. 215, par. 2d. line, in relation to the present ownership of Crowfield, 
for “but now the property of Mrs. Middleton Smith,” read “but now 
the property of Henry A. Middleton, Esq” We were led into this 
error by confounding Crowfield with Bloomfield, the adjoining planta- 
tion of Mrs. Middleton Smith. In line 34 of same note, for “Dr. Ged- 
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dings’ map of Crowfield,” read “Dr. Geddings’ map of ‘The Elms.’”’ 
Crowfield was originally the property of the Hon Arthur Middleton,* 
who conveyed it Nov., 11, 1729, to Wm. Middleton, who, it is said, had 
a country-seat of thesame name in England. During the revolutionary 
war, hesold it to Rawlins Lowndes, Provost Marshal under the co- 
losial government, and President of the State of South-Carolina after 
the Declaration of Independence. After six years’ possession, Raw- 
lins Lowndes, and Sarah, his wife, on the 16th March, 1784, con- 
veyed it to John Middleton, whose heirs sold it to the present proprie- 
tor. It is said to be a place of great beauty, presenting numerous re- 
mains of the great labour and lavish expenditure of money, which 
the wealthy colonial planter bestowed on his villa or country-seat, 
when the law of primogeniture gave us a/ landed aristocracy and 
kind of hereditary nobility. It is no longer in cultivation ; but it is 
well worth the visit of the antiquarian, and of all who delight to recal 
the memories of the past,—and especially the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of colonial times. R. Y 


* We find on record an indenture of lease and release, dated November 10 and 
11, 1729, between the Hon. Arthur Middleton, of Berkley county, and William 
Middleton, of the same county, by which deed the former conveyed to the latter 
two tracts of land in the Parish of St. James’, Goose Creek—the one containing 
one thousand four hundred and forty acres, (Crowfield,) bounded north and north- 
west on lands of Matthew Beard and Andrew Allen, south on lands of Benjamin 
Marion, west on lands of Mr. De La Plain, deceased, east and south-east on 
lands of Thomas Moore and Benjamin Gibbs; the other containing 103 acres in 
said parish, bounded north-west on land of Mr. De La Plain, deceased, north- 
east and south-east on land of John Gibbs, and south on land of Francis Guerrin. 
The Will of Arthur Middleton, of Berkley county, is dated June 7, 1734, and 
proved Dec. 7, 1737, before William Bull, Governor. It mentions his wife Sa- 
rah, and his sons William, Henry and Thomas,—and devises, inter alia, half of 
his lot No. 199, in Charlestown, to his son William, to be divided lengthways, 
and the other half to his son Henry; and his brick tenement and part of his Jot, 
bought from Andrew Allen, to his wife. The witnesses to the Will were Tim 
Mellichamp, Jane Mellichamp and Thomas Corbett. 
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“LOST, BROKEN, FADED, DEAD WITHEN AN HOUR” 


Wuen once the Rose its rich perfame 
Has wasted on the desert air, 

No art can give it back its bloom, 

Or bid it look again as fair. 


May this a precious truth impart, 
Sweet flow’ret of life’s spring to thee— 
Let virtue blossom in thy heart, 

’T will live through all eternity. 
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CHALMERS’ REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 18345. 


WE have hitherto known Georce Cuatmers only as the writer of the well- 
known collection entitled “Political Annals of the United Colonies,” and the 
publication of the two octavo volumes before us, from the original manuscript, 
now made for the first time, takes us somewhat by surprise. These volumes 
were prepared for publication while the Revolution was yet in progress. Its 
close, however, adversely to the cause of the British crown,—of which the writer 
was a most bigoted adherent,—caused the suppression of the work for the time. 
There were political reasons why it should not be sent forth, re-asserting the 
rights of the British Empire, ata moment when those rights were to be surren- 
dered forever; nor could the object for which the book was partly written,— 
that, namely, of showing that the American patriots had been striving from the 
beginning,—not, as they alledged, for a redress of wrongs, but for absolute nation- 
al independence,—be of much import to the British nation, when they were all 
made to see that, if such was not the aim of the colonists, it was, at least, the un- 
avoidable, and, to one party, the humiliating, result of the struggle-—The preface 
to this work, written by the American editor, is not willing to allow that Mr. 
Cuatmers establishes his case in this latter respect. It undervalues the testimo- 
ny adduced by the advocate, and attaches too much importance to the open dis- 
claimers of the patriots—which were things to be expected. For ourselves, we 
have long since been persuaded, that the desire for independence was strong in 
many American hearts from the beginning ;—that many a prescient and com- 
manding mind conceived the future destinies of America, and many proud spirits 
felt, long before Concord and Bunker’s Hill, that the relations of the colonies to 
the mother country were quite too humbling to the former, in numerous respects, 
to continue longer than they were absolutely unavoidable. The necessary strength 
and confidence for resistance, were all that was required. The representations 
of the British governors and agents, in the colonies, who beheld the discontents 
of the people,—who watched the movements of distinguished men,—were better 
prepared to speak for the character of their desires than any other authority. We 
believe they truly reported what they saw and feared; and arrived, by reasonable 
processes of thought and observation, at their very natural conclusions. It is 
easier now to believe conjectures and representations, which the result has at 
least shown to have been probable, than to yield any regard to those denials and 
disclaimers of the parties accused, who, anxious to escape suspicion, and en- 
gaged in an honorable cause, were justified in evading charges, to have admitted 
which might only have baffled their desires. In truth, the very apprehensions of 
the loyalists, declare what were the hopes of the patriots. The very events that 
provoked the fears and suspicions of the one party, were the sources of the de- 
sires and expectations of the other; and that which it was natural for the one to 
apprehend, was already the policy of the other to promote. We repeat, from 
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reasons and proofs that would take us some time to accumulate, our convictions, 
that, with a certain number of leading men, in each of the colonies, the indepen- 
dence of the country was the seeretly entertained but paramount desire. If we 
had needed any thing for this belief, the contents of these volumes would have 
sufficed. The very fears uttered by the royal party and their tools in Amevica, 
would alone be sufficient to implant the passion which provoked their expres- 
sion, in the mind of every kindling spirit who felt that there was any thing unjust 
or unfriendly in the relations of the two countries. To indicate a doubt of the 
fidelity of the subject, is, in half the number of cases, to rouse the rebel in his 
breast. It is no small argument to prove that he should be so, to show that rebel- 
tion is looked for at his hands. These papers are valuable apart from their ar- 
guments. They contain the tenor of original communications from America, 
drawn from official sources, from the earliest times down to a period just before 
the war of the Revolution. It is an introduction to that struggle. The sub- 
jects are well arranged, according to their classes, and the leading events, in 
the progress of each colony, are brought up in parallel periods, in separate chap- 
ters. It is an interesting and valuable addition to our historical materials.— 
Gerorce Cuatmers was born in Scotland, in 1742. He emigrated to Maryland, 
where he practised law till the opening of the Revolution, when he returned to 
England. He was soon after this appointed to an office under the ministry, and 
subsequently elected chief clerk of the Committee of Privy Council. His official 
position gave him large and peculiar advantages as an historian of America ; 
and, throwing aside his opinions and arguments, which were naturally discolored 
by his prejudices, his statements are such as have usually been relied on. He 
was the writer of other works, in history and biography—‘“Caledonia,” in three 
large volumes, which is commended by some of the critics for its judicious ac- 
count of the early periods of Scottish history,—and a Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which seems to have been totally superseded by other biographies —CuaLmers 
died in 1825, at the mature age of eighty-two. [James Munroe & Company.] 
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Rome ; by a New-Yorker. Witey & Putnam. 1845. 


Tuis is a pleasant volume, almost purely descriptive, by a writer of taste and 
delicacy. He visited Rome in 1843—4, and seems to have devoted himself to a 
religious examination of all that was curious or wonderful in the reliques and 
works of art in the Eternal City. His volume has all the merit of a guide-book. 
He takes you, step by step, along the high places, directing your attention from 
side to side, to all the objects which a stranger should see, and about which a 
citizen of this Western world would be apt to feel most curiosity. If there be any 
disadvantage in this mode of progress, it is one, which, taking the work in hand 
as a manual, or guide-book, would not be regarded as a defect. This is the min- 
uteness of its details,—perhaps the method with which the author sets about 
sight-seeing. Too much of his attention,—too much at a time, at least,—is given 
to the remains, the antiques, the statues and the temples,—the more particularly 
as these are the familiar topics of a thousand volumes. The happy secret is so 
to relieve our survey of the antique and the dead, with the living and the present, 
as that we shall not find the one monotonous, or the other wanting. Our best 
appreciation of the past, is when we have the living along with us; and our most 
successful studies of objects, not absolutely necessary to our pursuits, is when 
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we are permitted to pause, and turn aSide, when we feel weary, to the considera- 
tion of things utterly unlike them. Thus, in pursuing our travels into foreign lands, 
in those particularly where the chief attractions arise from their antiquities, it is 
good policy to suffer our glances to alternate between the trophies of the past, 
which the living may display, and the attributes of the living themselves. It is 
one part of the art of Mr. Stepnens, by which he is found to be such a lively 
companion, that he lets us know so much about Ais companions, and the way he 
gets along with them. Scrambling through the woods of Central America, he 
does not keep our eyes fixed ever and only upon the overgrown teocallis, and the 
stony and stern aspects of the savage gods, whom he turns up from the earth ;— 
on the contrary, he winks us to the movements of the sweating peasants, as with 
their rude machetes they hew their way through the luxuriant undergrowth ; and 
if they have any thing queer among them, whether in person or in custom, he 
stretches out his finger, and is careful that it no more escapes our vision than it 
does his own. In this way he enlivens his narrative, and warms his description 
of the silent, with all the communicativeness of a boon companion. The great 
body of readers may be compared to that English party of whom our traveller 
complains, who disturbed, by their irreverent cackling and laughter, his contem- 
plations amongst the arches of the Coliseum by moonlight. They must be al- 
lowed to chat with some portion of the human family, even while they ramble 
among the sepulchres and shrines of a buried people. They cannot give them- 
selves up entirely to the scene, or it would make them shiver. They lack that 
intense poetic enthusiasm of our traveller, and need to be cheered on and encour- 
aged by a living voice, while traversing the dim avenues of departed times. We 
do not object that our author should have been so methodical in his progress,— 
we only object that he has not shown us all his progress. If, now, he had been at 
the pains to describe the sort of lodgings which he took in Rome,—what sort of 
landlady he had,—and what sort of breakfast she gave him,—then, after break- 
fast, calling up his cicerone, had given us a fair view of that person, as a sample 
of a class,—proceeding under his direction to see the wonders,—taking care to 
show us, as he went along, the modes of life among the people,—how they sang 
and how they wept,—what were their habits and practices,—what they said and 
what happened to himself,—these details, so far from impairing, would have 
heightened, the effect of his descriptions of the antiquities. The mind requires 
this sort of relief under any circumstances; but, in such a connection as this, the 
ordinary details thus acquired, are not only important by way of artistic back- 
ground to the prominent objects, but are themselves grateful to our curiosity. Nor 
will it suffice that these matters are considered in chapters to themselves. This 
will not do. They, in turn, would become tedious, regularly set off, in solid or- 
der, against one another. They must not be accumulated as matters of informa- 
tion, for that at once alarms the mere seeker after amusement. You must blend 
the wonders of the past and the common-places of the present together,—the ideal 
and the real,—the ancient and the modern,—even as you yourself behold them; 
making a narrative and not a catalogue,—a picture, or a series of pictures, and 
not a cluster of ruins. The greatest moral is always in what lives. Byron felt 
this, even in Rome, and in his fine description in Manfred, of the scene from the 
Coliseum,—beheld by him, as it was by our traveller, by moonlight,—he has re- 
course to the most inferior adjuncts, to give animation to a picture, which, how- 
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ever beautiful in itself, was still too cold, by itself, for any passionate human 
feelings. ‘Take the passage : 


— “Upon such a night, 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

?Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches, 

Waved dark in the b ue midnight; and the stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin ; from ufar, 

The watch- og bay'd beyond the Tiber ; and, 

More near, from out the C@sar’s palace came, 

The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels, thy fitful song 

Begun and died upon the zenile wind.” 

This beautiful passage, in a department of verse in which Byron was particu- 
se, y 

larly excellent, owes its charm to the introduction of those inferior moral objects 
which the inferior poet would have esteemed vulgar. There is a great secret of 
art involved in this happy knack of coupling the actual with the past,—in bring- 
ing the living object, however subordinate, upon the scene, even though it were 
hallowed with the accumulated greatness of a thousand buried centuries. 

But we must not digress too greatly from our yolume, which is a pleasant one, 
in spite of what we consider inartistical in this part of its execution. It would 
have been twice as successful, had the author but incorporated the contents of 
the six last chapters, in the body of the preceding, by regular steps, as if his facts 
had been arrived at only the moment before he set them down. This would have 
given a naturalness to his narrative, which is always lost by a formal division of 
the subject into heads and classes. As it is, however, there is much in this pleas- 
ing volume which we may safely and sincerely commend. Though enthusiastic, 
our author is not ambitious as a writer, and his book is without pretence or af- 
fectation. The style is clear, and the materials for thought and study, which he 
has accumulated, are equally abundant and interesting. 


REVOLUTIONARY ORDERS OF WASHINGTON. WILEY & PuTNAM. 185. 


Tuese are the Revolutionary Orders of Wasnincron, issued during the years 
1778, 1780, ’81 and ’82, as selected from the MSS. of Joun Wuitine, a Lieutenant 
and Adjutant of the second Massachusetts Line, and are now edited by his son, 
Henry Wuitinc, an able and amiable soldier, now a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
United States army. He has done right in making this publication. Without 
being absolutely necessary to our history, they serve to illustrate its spirit, and 
will give some pleasure to the reader who examines them without regard to any 
thing more than the satisfaction of the moment. They serve, too, in some degree, 
to illustrate the character of Wasa#incrTon, and to confirm our previous impres- 
sion of his stern sense of duty, and his religious regard to the real interests of the 
country. We find him, for example, very frequently dissenting from the decisions 
of his Courts Martial and Courts of Inquiry, and, in every case, to our poor judg- 
ment, his dissent is well-grounded upon the facts given, and the reasons which 
he himself furnishes upon them. We had marked for extract several of these 
papers, but our limits warn us to omit them. The publication may be commen- 
ded to every historical and every military library in the country. Documentary 
materials of this sort always have their uses, and, we are glad to perceive, from 
this and other similar publications, that they are gradually rising into estimation 
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among us. In this particular it should be so. We cannot well have too many 
memorials of the great men, and the stirring periods, in our annals,—particular- 
ly, indeed, as, in our opinion, American history has yet to be written. For this, 
we need and demand all original sources of intelligence. If the narrative has- 
not at all times fallen into the hands of mere literary hodmen, its writers have 
been but too frequently the bigoted and prejudiced representatives of parties and 
sections. What, for example, can we truly learn of the ante-revolutionary and 
subsequent history of the Southern States, from the pens of New-England wri- 
ters? Would we know, we have but to look into the wretched compilations put 
into the hands of our school-boys,—the Parley Books, and other villainous things 
of like character,—in which, whatever might tell in honor of the South, is either 
carefully suppressed, or so slurred, and hurried over with such expedition, that 
we fail to feel its interest, and cannot well conceive its importance ;— while, 
on the other hand, the complacent scribe, having to do with his own section, 
lingers over and magnifies the most unimportant events. His own parish is al- 
ways the seat of war,—his epauletted men are all heroes, and every skirmish is 
a Waterloo. Even better men, orators and statesmen, who should know better, 
have fallen into this folly and injustice, and speak of the whole revolution as 
really and exclusively a New-England transaction. It is acommon error in that 
region, that New-England troops fought the great battles with the British, though - 
we owe them but a few field-officers, some of whom were very sorry performers. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at, if the two-penny historians seek to perpetuate a 
falsehood, thus sanctioned, and which sectional vanity finds too grateful and too’ 
strong for the moral nature to withstand. Now, as the best remedy against lying 
of any sort, is the proper diffusion of the truth, we congratulate owrselves and the 
country in the increase of publications of this sort,—original documents, from 
fountain head, which cannot be resisted, and which will enable the future vera- 
cious historian to correct with confidence all the errors and misrepresentations 
of those preceding him. We repeat that American history has yet to be written. 
We know enough of it, as it now appears, to know that much of it is false,—how 
much, or how false, it is scarcely possible yet to say,—grossly fulsome, in some 
respects, and in relation to certain quarters and persons, and as grossly unjust to 
the claims and the right deserts of others. We may add an opinion, that all the 
writings of Wasuincron deserve the perpetuation of print. We do not quarrel 
with Mr. Sparks that his publications are so copious. We would not willingly 
dispense with any of the papers which issued from the hands of this good and 
great man, in the hour of his country’s peril. 


Tue RoMANCE OF Lirg. By CHARLTON. 


Tuis attractive title isgiven to a Lecture, by Rost. M. Cuartton, Esq., before 
the Historical Society of Georgia, a copy of which, neatly printed in pamphlet 
form, is now before us. Judge Cuartron is one of those picturesque and pleasing 
writers, who contrive to invest with the colors and the charms of fiction, the va~ 
rious subjects of their thoughts. In the present performance, after generalizing 
gracefully upon that frequent topic, the strangeness of truth, and the wonderful 
romance which marks the facts in daily progress before our eyes, he passes on 
to a lively delineation of certain events of history, of a wild, stirring and highly 
dramatic character. These he seeks to paint to the mind, as the painter would 
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describe to the eye. His first scene is during the reign of terror in the Frencls 
Revolution ; the second is drawn from the conquest of Mexico,—the famous con-~ 
flict between Cortes and the Indian warriors who seek to hurl him, at their own 
peril, from the summit of the great deocalli. The third event is taken from Euro- 
pean history,—the fate of John of. Luxembourgh, at the battle of Cressy. These 
pictures are delineated with warmth and spirit; and, well delivered, must have 
been highly successful with the audience. It is placing history in its most grate- 
{ul form, thus to endow it with the joint attractions of the poet and the orator,— 
to invest it with an atmosphere of fancy, and so to condense the narrative in the 
thrilling energies of a dilating speech, as to send it home, like a winged and 
sharpened arrow, into the very heart of the hearer. This is the only way to make 
Lectures of any sort permanently popular. You must call in the quickening aid 
of fancy, and imagination, and taste, however difficult the subject ;—or the per- 
formance will degenerate into a dull and drawling compilation, needing nothing 
but plodding industry and a few encyclopedias, for the dispersion of any multi- 
tude. Some of the Lectures to which we have been compelled to listen, would 
be admirable substitutes for the reading of the Riot Act, whenever the occasion 
needs it. We could give a list of some half dozen, which the authorities might 
procure for this purpose, and which, considered with reference to this object only, 
should be printed at the public expense. 


wn 


THe Water Cure. By JoEL SHEW, M.D. 1845. 


GrakEFENBERG and the Water Cure still attract public attention, in spite of the 
scare they gaveDr.Granam. This good old gentleman, at sixty, took it into his 
head that the fountains of Silesia were as rejuvenating as those of Florida; but 
had seareely taken one lavation, before he fled, frightened out of his seven wits 
by wmschlag and douche. He has published his terrors to the world, and his case, 
with that of the veteran politician, Sir R. Burperr, who died (say the physicians) 
of wet cloths, at the ripe age of seventy-four; while his wife, at sixty-four, sunk, 
secundem artem, in the hands of the regular practitioner,—thus happily escaping 
censure,—{urnish the ample capital for the licensed faculty, in their denuncia- 
tions of the peasant Priessnitz. But the cold water practice spreads in spite of 
them. Another Dr. Granam, (and, we may add, a much abler man than the first,} 
also of London, has published a very sensible volume commendatory of the prac- 
tice, with certain qualifications. He does not, for example, exclude the use of 
medicines, as is done by the German Hydropath, but labors to assimilate the one 
practice with the other. He has adopted the water system, to a considerable ex- 
tent, and has fitted up a public establishment in London. Dr, Jounson, an emi- 
nent physician, also of the British metropolis, has published a work on the sub- 
ject, in which he reconciles the water cure to LiEsic’s theory of life, and measur- 
ably to the principles of the Allopath. In this country, the use of cold water, as a 
preventive and remedial agent, is rapidly extending, It is making its way every 
where throughout the country, and is assisted in its progress by the frequent 
countenance and approbation of many of our physieians. The writer of the work 
before us, Dr. SHew, of whom we know nothing beyond the present volume, has 
founded an establishment for an extensive adoption of the system, in the city of 
New-York. He claims, in this manual, to have satisfied himself, by observation 
and experience, of the general truth of the assertions made in its behalf, of which 
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his previous studies of the subject had partially assured him. His book is, in 
great part, a compilation from the writings of German, French and English phy- 
sicians, with such additional notes of the compiler, as occur to him from his own 
experience, It may be regarded as a sufficient compend for family use, and will 
answer the purposes of those, who, satisfied of the principles upon which the 
practice is based, desire nothing more than the directions which are necessary for 
their prudent application. [Witey & Purnam. 
e 





PoORCHER’S REPORT ON MANURES. 


Tue Report on Manures, read before the Black Oak Agricultural Society, by 
F. A. Porcuer, Chairman of the Committee on this subject, has been issued 
from the press in pamphlet form. It is sensible and intelligible,—a matter not 
always attended to in these practical affairs. The conclusion to which the com- 
mittee arrives, is this,—“‘that the action of manures is directly in proportion to the 
amount and quality of their inorganic constituents, and that, to the collection of these, 
the planter should mainly direct his attention.” This opinion is illustrated by various 
analyses of the inorganic constituents of cotton, for example, and of some of the 
manures ordinarily employed among us. The Report recommends, in addition 
to the common composts in use, a bushel of gypsum for every acre to which the 
compost is to be applied. It answers, also, some doubts which are entertained 
among us in relation to gypsum. The Report further recommends that all the 
spare cotton-seed of the plantation should be bestowed upon the manure heap, and 
that the compost should be perfected by the addition of ashes. In answer to the 
objection, that this addition might hasten the escape of the ammonia, and thus 
rob the manure of its nitrogen, the Report insists that this result is prevented by 
the use of gypsum ;—“‘since the ammonia has an affinity for the sulphuric acid 
of the gypsum, with which it forms a solid body, the sulphate of ammonia,” ete. 
Instances are given of the beneficial uses of these manures and of marl, during 
the past season. The Report very properly censures the abstruse manner in 
which books are written for the practical farmer, and concludes with reeommend- 
ing to the Societies of Agriculture throughout the State, an analysis, not only of 
their soils, but of the commodities grown upon them,—and we join heartily in the 
recommendation. Let the mind of the South be ance properly addressed to the 
soil of the South, and we may make ourselves easy about the future. 








AINsworTh’s “St. JaMEs’s.”” Burcess, Strinczr & Co. 


A new historical romance by W. Harrison Ainswortn. This writer has 
won his reputation by a class of writings distinguished chiefly for the singularly 
abandoned character of the persons whom he chose as heroes. His dramatis 
persone were generally drawn from the stews. His incidents were frequently 
of a nature revolting to humanity. He was fond of stretching the sensibilities 
upon the rack, without due reference to propriety or poetical justice. Such has 
been the character of his latter works, of which “Guy Fawkes,” and “Jack Shep- 
pard,” are sufficient examples. His earlier novels are of a better sort, betraying 
a better taste and better resources. “Crichton” may be instanced as a story pos- 
sessing in many instances the proofs of a power, which, we regret to say, has not 
undergone fartherdevelopment. Thestory before us—“St. James’s, or the Coust 
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of Queen Anne,”—has its value, rather because of its groupings and delineations 
from history, than because of its merits as a romance. It does not excite any 
active or eager interest. Its plot is meagre, its events, unattractive and common- 
place, or strained and revolting,—and the whole performance feeble. The 
reader will go through with it before throwing it aside, for the author is not one 
to be treated with contempt; but he will feel, as he turns the pages, that the sub- 
ject has been badly chosen,—and that the writer has gone to his task without that 


impulse which a grateful conception can alone impart to genius. e 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S ‘ATALA.’ H.G. Lanciey. 1845. 


A new translation, and very neat edition, of this well known and pleasing ro- 
rnance of the greatest of all the modern sentimentalists. ‘Atala’ is scarcely an 
Indian tale, though the scene is laid among the Creeks and Seminoles, and the 
hero is Cuactas, son of Ouratissis. It belongs to the school of Pau. and Vir- 
GINIA. CHATEAUBRIAND was too much of a Frenchman, and quite too great a 
sentimentalist, to conceive the North American savage. The story is too little 
passionate—too tearful and tender—too fanciful, and, we may add, too con- 
ventional, to lay the slightest claim to vraisemblance. Had the scene been laid in 
Arcadia, we should not have quarrelled with the legend. It is simply out of 
place, and inappropriate. It possesses much graceful description, much that is 
picturesque and touching, impaired, however, by the well known faults of the 
writer’s style and genius. 


KENDALL'S LIFE oP JACKSON. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Tus work goes somewhat too slowly through the press—a fault which we are 
disposed to charge rather upon the author than the publishers. It should not be 
allowed to linger unnecessarily long, or some portion of the public interest in its 
progress may be forfeited. The sixth number is now before us, got up in the same 
beautiful manner as before, We must reproach Mr. Kenpatu for some careless- 
nesses of style, which neither become him nor his subject. We do not look to him 
for ambitious composition, but for clearness, simplicity, propriety, and a strong 
manly utterance. What would pass muster in the columns of a newspaper will 
not do here; and we beg that he may not forget his biography in his politics. 


Pycrort’s Course oF READING. Witey & PuTNaM. 1845, 


WE are often applied to, by young beginners, to suggest such a course of read- 
ing as will best answer the desires of those, seeking a general knowledge of his- 
tory and literature, with the least possible waste of time and labor. It is not so 
easy a matter, ata moment’s warning, to answer this demand; and we have a 
thousand times wished for just some such volume as the one before us, which 
should suit the wants of the student, and suggest such a course as would supply 
the means of overcoming his difficulties, while encouraging his perseverance to 
the final attainment of the object. It strikes us that there could not be conceived 
a better plan than that of Mr. Pycrort, who is a divine, and a graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, His book is not only full of instruction, but so pleasantly 
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put together, in such easy, natural, narrative style, so full of lively illustration, 
apt suggestion and insinuated argument, that we can scarcely regard it as a man- 
ual, even while we feel at every page that it is an admirable one. His own 
knowledge of books is more than usually ample,—his system is indulgent and 
excursive, yet sufficiently rigid to assure the student of progress,—he takes some 
of the terrors of big books away, by an easy mode which he recommends of pos- 
sessing one’s self of their contents,—and, leading his companion, by easy transi- 
tions, he insensibly opens to his survey an extent of acquisition, to look at which, 
in bulk, before the gradual steps have been taken to amass it, would utterly con- 
found the thought. What he says of the study of subjects in connection,—of pe- 
riods only, ata time,—of taking notes,—of reading only while reading is agree- 
able,—and skipping the irrelevant portions of the volume,—are worthy of consid- 
eration,—the more particularly as these are the well-known, though seldom 
acknowledged practices, of most of the best students. This edition is enriched 
by a sensible preface, and a well selected catalogue of works, in relation to Amer- 
ican history, by J. G. Cocswett, the American editor,—the English work, in this 
department, being too little satisfactory to the American student—We may now 
confidently refer the youth, desirous of a good plan of self-instruction, to the most 
excellent manual that could be adopted for such a purpose. 


een eer 


BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION. Anastasis: orthe Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, ra- 
tionally and scripturally considered. By Grorce BusH. Witey & Putnam. J845. 

Tuis is a work to provoke some sensation. Professor Bus says, “the resur- 
rection of the body, ifmy reasonings and expositions are well founded, is not a 
doctrine of revelation.” He insists upon the principle of “the progressive develop- 
ment of scriptural truth ;” contends that “the second advent of the Saviour is not 
affirmed to be personal, but spiritual and providential, and that the event so denom- 
inated, is to be considered as having entered upon its incipient fulfilment at a ve- 
ry early period of the Christian dispensation,”—and utters sundry other proposi- 
tions, which will undoubtedly cause considerable convulsion and discussion 
among sectarians. We shall forbear the controversy, and content ourselves with 
saying that the writer urges his opinions modestly and with studied regard to the 
sensibilities of those who are likely to disagree with him. He is an author of re- 
putation, whose work on Mohammed is one of acknowledged excellence, and oc- 
cupies a place in the Family Library. We observe that the volume before us is 
a second edition. 


Jarvis’ History or THE CourcH. Harper & BRoTHERS. 


“A Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church,” is the proper 
title to this volume. It is the work of the Rev. Samurnt Farmer Jarvis, D.D., 
etc., and by appointment of a General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, the historiographer thereof. This appointment was 
made “with a view to his preparing, from the most original sources now extant, 
a faithful ecclesiastical history,” from the time of the Apostles to our own. The 
volume before us is the first fruit of this appointment. In this volume, which we 
have not yet had leisure to examine, the author claims to have arrived at the fol- 
lowing results : 
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“Frst.—The ancient dates have been accurately adjusted to the modern, from 
the year 776 before, to the year 238 afler, the received Christian era,—a period of 
1014 solar or tropical years, Secondly. ~The supposed discrepancy of one year, 
between the computations of Varro and the Fasti Capitolini, and other public 
records of the Roman government, has been shown not to exist. Thirdly.— The 
Consular chronology of Rome has been corrected. The computations of Bian- 
chini, in opposition to those of Petarius and other moderns, have been proved to 

be the most correct; while the untenable hypothesis of Bianchini, of a suppressed 
Consulship at the close of the reign of Caligula, has been disprov ed; and the 
Consulship suppressed, not by the ancients, nor by any act of authority, but by the 
moderns, in consequence of an error of computation, is shown to have been taken from 
the last year of the reign of Antoninus Pius. Fourthly. —By a careful induction 
from the Greek and Latin historians of the Roman empire, aided by astronomical 

calculations, the true dates of the deaths of Julius Cesar, Augustus and Tiberius, 
are shown to have been, each, one year earlier than the’ dates assigned to those 
events by modern, in opposition to ancient writers. F%fthly—The interesting sub- 
ject of the three times in which the temple of Janus was shut by Augustus, is il- 
lustrated by a careful comparison and examination of ancient historians ; and the 
truth of the facts recorded by Orosius and other Christian writers, established as 
distinct from the dates of Orosius, which are proved to be incorrect. Sirthly.— 
The exact date of the associate or proconsular government of Tiberius, is shown 
to have been so much earlier than his sole reign, as to make the nineteenth year 
of the one coincide partly with the fifteenth year of the other. Seventhly.— The 
chronology of the Roman Emperors has been accurately adjusted by consulships, 
from the destruction of the republic to the death of the Maximini, and the acces- 
sion of the younger Gordian. ‘That being the year in which Censorinus wrote, 
the correctness of his dates, and the exact series of the consulships herein given, 
are thereby confirmed and demonstrated.” 


The above particulars appertain to ancient history in general, and constitute 
the first part of the volume before us; the second part promises to be as interest- 
ing to the Christian, as this first part will be likely to prove to the general reader, 
as it appertains to our Lord’s personal history. In this division of the subject, 
our author claims to have ascertained the following results : 


I. That the ministration of John the Baptist began about the great day of atone- 
ment, at the beginning of Pilate’s administration, the fifteenth year of the asso- 
ciate government of Tiberius, and the twelfth of his sole reign. II. That our 
Lord’s ministry began with his baptism, in the fifteenth year of the associate go- 
vernment, and the twelfth year of the sole reign of Tiberius; and was ended by 
his crucifixion, in the nineteenth year of that associate government. III. That 
our Lord was exactly thirty-three years and three months old at the time of his 
passion. 1V. That the annunciation of his birth by the Angel Gabriel, probably 
took place in the very same month in which ex shut the temple of Janus 
for the third time, in token of universal peace. That our Lord’s birth most 
probably took place on the day in which it is Dh ‘celebrated ; and that the con- 
fusion and apparent uncertainty with regard to this subject, arises principally 
from the neglect of direct testimony, and from uncertain and even contradictorv 
computations. Wl. That the year of his birth preceded the common Christian 
era six years, having taken place in the 747th year of Rome, the year silently 
adopted by the French Benedictines, in their learned work on the art of verifying 
dates.” 


Such are the results, in general and sacred history, to which our author claims 
to have arrived, and these are certainly sufficient to attract public and close at- 
tention to his volume, a single glance at which assures us that the style is sim- 
ple, unaffected and agreeable, and that the writer is a person of no ordinary 
claims to the respect and attention of his readers. 
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VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL History OF CREATION. WiLeY & PUTNAM. 


Tuis is the title of a very interesting volume, of English origin, which reaches 
us through a neat American edition from the press of WiteEy & Putnam. It is 
put forth anonymously. The author tells us that it was “composed in solitude, 
and almost without the cognizance of a single human being.” The subject is 
one of the highest interest, and seems to have fallen into good hands. The con- 
ception is original. It is an atlempt—the author claims it to be a first attempt— 
to connect the natural sciences into a history of creation. It is written with a 
comprehensive mind, by one who thinks clearly, and in an easy and agreeable 
style. The grand doctrine of the author,—one that he admits to have been par. 
tially shadowed out by Socrates and dilated on by Plato, is that development is the 
great law of organic things, as gravitation is that of inorganic. ‘The whole 
train of animated beings, from the simplest and oldest, up to the highest and most 
recent, are, then, to be regarded as a series of advances of the principle of develop- 
ment, which have depended upon external physical circumstances to which the 
resulting animals are appropriate.” “The idea, then, which I form of the progress 
of organic life upon the globe,—and the hypothesis is applicable to all similar 
theatres of vital being,—is, that the simplest and most primitive type, under a law to 
which that of like production is subordinate, gave birth to the type next above it, that this 
again produced the next higher, and so on to the very highest, etc.” This bold idea is 
pursued with great ingenuity through every branch of natural history,—through 


all objects and classes of creation,—through organic and inorganie life—at all 


periods,—in alt places,—and the analogies are brought together from the most 
remote sources of intelligence. The author’s studies have been equally vigilant 
and various, and his arguments and researches are equally worthy of respect and 
attention. He traces rapidly the history of the bodies of space,—the constituent 
materials of our globe,—its various and wondrous phases,—the processes of its 
change and formation,—its several eras of rock, and earth, and organic life, of fish 
fish and reptile, of bird and beast,—carrying us forward, step by step, in the devel- 
opment of his views, in a manner equally considerate of fact and speculation. To 
make such a progress pleasing and popular, is no easy task ;—but the manner in 
which our author mingles his philosophy with his history, enables him to do so, 
Some of his chapters have a peculiar interest, arising from the art with which he 
blends the moral with the scientific. The book cannot be read without filling 
the mind of the reader with elevated notions of an overruling Providence,—the 
wonders that surround us and the wonders that we are. 


—eeee 


Tug PAST AND THE PRESENT. TUSKALOOSA. 1345. 


Sucu is the title of a thoughtful and judicious Oration, delivered before the 
Erosophic Society of the University of Alabama, at the late anniversary celebra- 
tion, by Benjamin Faneuit Porter. The author shows considerable and various 
reading, upon the results of which his reflections are equally just and curious. 
His object is to report and prove the continued progress of the race, by a com- 
parison of separate periods in the past and present; and, touching upon the heads 
of his subject, which is all that the brief limits of a popular oration will allow, 
he is at-once ingenious and suggestive. Such speculations do not admit of many 
detailed propositions. All that the orator can do is to select one or two, more 
prominent topics than the rest, and bring them out fully under his analysis, This 
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Mr. Porter has done successfully, and without excluding the usual popular ad- 
juncts of fanciful illustration and moral commentary and contemplation, without 
which such productions could scarcely hope to be popular. 





HarP&r's ILLUMINATED SHAKSPEARE. 


Tuis work has fallen into the right hands. The Brothers Harrer possess the 
*necessary capital for such enterprises. There is now no doubt that it will be car- 
ried forward to its completion, and in a style corresponding with the spirit and 
excellence in which it was begun. The double number (39 and 40) is now before 
us, with new and showy title-page, and, it strikes us, on far better paper than 
before. We trust that the present publishers will make this edition not only the 
most beautiful, but the most perfect, that ever was put forth in this country, by 
adding to it the six plays which are imputed to SHakspeare, in several of which 
there are undoubted traces of his hands. These are, Locrine, The London Pro- 
digal, Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, The Puritan, and a Yorkshire Tragedy. An 
edition of these imputed plays would readily be disposed of, as an almost neces- 
sary supplement to the unquestionable writings of SHaksPEaRE. 


LitgeraRY NEWS LETTER —MEDICAL LIBRARY. 


Tue Literary News Letter of Witey & Putnam, for January and February, 
promises us a variety of new works, European and American, on subjects of 
equal interest and importance. Some of these are already published and in this 
country. This “News Letter,” it may be well to inform our friends in the inte- 
rior, will be sent, without charge, to any persons who will furnish the publishers 
with their names and places of residence. It gives, monthly, a considerable 
amount of foreign and domestic intelligence, in art, literature and science; for 
the proper acquisition of which, these gentlemen possess some peculiar facilities. 
Occasional notices of the rare and curious in the fine arts, and reports of new 
discoveries in science, etc., are to be found in its columns.— We are requested by 
the publishers to invite attention to a copious catalogue of publications, new and 
old, in Medical Literature, which are always to be found on sale at their establish- 
ment in New-York. This catalogue will be furnished, gratis, to those who will 
apply tor it to them, at No. 161 Broadway. 
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